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Spend a milder moment 
with Raleigh. 

And discover really satisfying tobacco taste. 


You're ready for action anytime 
with this 1 7 jewel Sea Hunter 
watch by Bulova. Water and 
shock resistant, unbreakable 
mainspring. Yours for free B&W 
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on every pack of Raleigh. 
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We think 

you should know that 
life insurance companies 
don't charge the same for 
the same coverage. 


Fact is, all life insurance 
companies don't charge the 
same for the same policy. 
Some charge up to thousands 
of dollars more over a lifetime. 

You may think you 
know what your cost is. 
because you know what you're 
paying. But premiums usually 
don’t reflect the true cost. 
They should be adjusted 
for dividends, anticipated 


cash values and other 
considerations before you 
can really compare costs. 

And equally important 
as cost can be the kind of 
company you do business with 
and the advice and service 
your agent can give you. 

So be a smart buyer and 
send for the impartially written 
booklet, “How to Select the 
Right Life Insurance 
Company." It doesn’t give you 


prices— ours or anyone clse’s— 
but it will provide unbiased 
tips on how to compare 
companies— and their costs— 
before you buy. And we 
promise no one will call 
unless you ask. 

Send for it. 

Because we want you 
to select the right life insurance 
company. Even if you don’t 
select us. 
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t he Bankers I.ife, Consumer Services 
I)in Moines. Iowa 50307 
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Please mail me. without obligation, a free copy of 
"How to Select the Right Life Insurance Company." 

N iime 

Address 
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Next week 

NO RELIEF is in sight for Mike 
Marshall. Ihc Dodgers' game- 
saver who is making appear- 
ances with record-selling fre- 
quency— and prefers it that 
way. Ron Eimritc reports. 

INLAND OCEAN RACING pre- 
sents special problems of buoy- 
ancy and bounce for high- 
speed powerboats. From Lake 
Eric, Brock Yates takes a look 
at the hijinks. on shore and off. 

A BORDERLINE CASE, in one 
sense, was 16-ycar-old Jim 
Dunn, who decided to run 
from Mexico to Canada and 
write about it. He did with 
humor, grace and wonder. 
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Corncrback Mel Blount’s No. 47 jer- 
sey was the Pittsburgh Steclers' going- 
away present to Writer Roy Blount Jr. 
at the end of the 1973 season. Roy had 
just spent almost six months with the 
Steclers— from training camp through 
the plane ride that brought them back 
from their losing playoff game in Oak- 
land— in order to do a hook about 
them. The extraordinary result. About 
Three Bricks Shy of a Load, will be pub- 
lished in October by Little, Brown. W'c 
present the second of three excerpts 
from it on page 22 of this issue. 

Six months of loafing tan old Pitts- 
burgh expression for hanging out ) with 
the Steelers brought Blount closer to 
them than he had anticipated. "Roy got 
to be one of the family,” says Art Roo- 
ney Sr.. the club's 73-year-old founding 
father. "He became more than a writ- 
er." says Defensive End Craig Hannc- 
man, "he became a friend." Mean Joe 
Greene, the star defensive tackle, says, 
"Usually the only people who get very 
close to the team are the local press, 
but I think Roy got even closer than 
them." 

Center Ray Mansfield recalls, "He 
had a habit of asking questions when 
you least expected it. We went to a rock- 
and-roll revival and during the inter- 
mission he was asking questions. I re- 
member once a guy shaking his head 
and saying. ‘Why did l tell him that?' " 

"He was a great listener, as I guess 
all good writers are." says Quarterback 
Terry Hanratty. "You forgot he was 
there doing a book." 

As a member of the family Blount 


shared in the basic Steeler pastimes — 
drinking Iron City beer, playing liar 
dice and riding each other. Guard 
Bruce Van Dyke gleefully recalls that 
halfway through the season Blount be- 
gan joining the team in its practices. 
"He’d throw some of his lame-duck 
passes." Van Dyke says, "and he'd jog 
a bit. just messing around and feeling 
like he was an athlete. Well, Ed Kiely. 
our publicity man, works out a lot. He’s 
got 15 or 20 years on Roy. but he’s in 
shape. Kiely challenged Roy to a foot- 
race. and he beat him. Roy never put 
on sweats again." 

Even though he has heard it all be- 
fore Blount still howls in protest. 
"That's not true! I wasn't racing Kie- 
ly. We were just crossing the field!" 

Mansfield’s wife Janet said, after 
reading a Blount story in SI, "He has 
a knack for making ordinary people 
look ordinary." Mansfield agrees, add- 
ing. " I t's easy to write about superstars, 
but there are a lot of ordinary people 
on the Steelers." 

Roger Kahn, whose memoir of F.bbets 
Field accompanies Robert Weaver’s 
paintings of the Brooklyn landmark 
that was razed in I960 (pope 34), was a 
member of Sports Illustrated's staff 
in our first year of publication. He is 
now sports columnist for Esquire and 
is the author of several books, notably 
The Boys of Summer, 
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SCORECARD 

Edited by SARAH PILEGGI 


LOCAL COLOR 

The Portland (Ore.) Mavericks arc a 1 Vi- 
scason-old Class A team with an X4-gamc 
schedule, tricolor bases, a manager 
named Frank (The Flake) Peters and a 
Northwest League record of 184 stolen 
bases in 80 games. 

The Mavericks came into being just 
when the Pacific Coast League and its 
Triple A Beavers abandoned the city for 
reasons of increasing debt and declining 
attendance. Maverick Owner Bing Rus- 
sell, a TV actor with steady, if minor, 
credits, rounded up sandlotters from Los 
Angeles to New Hampshire for a 10-day 
tryout camp in Portland, promising 5300 
a month to anyone who made the club. 
He dressed the survivors in * ‘streetw alker 
red,” painted the bases red. white and 
blue and turned his team loose to play 
the game as the spirit moved them. 

In a recent, typical doublehcadcr: 

• The Mavericks stole seven bases in 
the first inning of the first game. 

• The Mavericks were involved in a 
fight that was a bench emptier and a dis- 
cussion about having another light that 
was also a bench emptier. 

• The Mavericks made a trade with the 
visiting team between games and the 
traded players went back to the dressing 
room and swapped uniforms before the 
start of the second game. 

Oncc-disaffected Portland fans are eat- 
ing it all up. Last season the Mavericks 
drew 84,397 for 36 home dates, a rec- 
ord for Class A teams with short seasons; 
this year 51.593 have paid to sec the lirst 
17 home games. 

Through last week the Mavericks 
stood second in the Western Division of 
the Northwest League, a game and a half 
out. And they continue to add to their 
legend. Recently an outfielder, unhappy 
because he was not in the lineup, popped 
Manager Peters in the mouth. The next 
day the outfielder started. 

Russell bought his team its own bus 
this year and hired a sign painter to in- 
scribe PORTLAND MAVERICKS BASEBALL 
team on its side. The painter botched it 


somehow and the sign came out port- 
lands MAVERICK BASEBALL. RuSSCl I Id 
it go, saying, “What the hell. I think he's 
right." 

SOCCER TO ME 

If you have never heard of Helmut Schon 
or Rinus Michels, chances are you have 
also never heard of Dettmar Cramer. All 
three are world-famous soccer coaches — 
Schon for West Germany. Michels for 
Holland and Cramer for America. 

America? 

Cramer, a small, intense, 48-year-old 
German from Dortmund, was hired last 
week by the U.S. Soccer Federation as 
this country’s first national soccer coach, 
a major step in the federation’s an- 
nounced effort to field a competitive team 
at the Montreal Olympics in 1976 and in 
the 1978 World Cup in Buenos Aires. 

Cramer’s four-year contract calls for 
SI00.000 a year in salary and expenses 
and is an indication of his stature in Eu- 
rope. He was assistant coach for the West 
German team that won the World Cup 
in 1954 and of the runner-up German 
team in 1966. For the past seven years 
he has been coach for the FI FA, the gov- 
erning body of world soccer, and on its 
behalf has taught soccer in more than 70 
countries. 

In accepting the USSF job, Cramer 
said, ‘‘I cannot promise miracles. I can- 
not promise instant success. I can only 
promise very, very honest and hard work. 
We need a youth program all over the 
country and we need to improve coach- 
ing and refereeing. We must develop the 
game on every level." 

It sounds to us as though the goals of 
Dettmar Cramer are more realistic than 
those of his new employers. But on the 
other hand, overreaching is an American 
specialty, even if soccer isn't yet. 

DEFENSIVE LINE 

Rosie Manning, the Atlanta Falcons' 
6' 4”, 265-pound defensive tackle, looked 
around the dining room of the Falcons' 
training camp in Greenville. S.C. one day 


and realized something was missing. The 
other veterans. 

Outside. Manning joined the picket 
line, explaining, *‘I live in Las Vegas, you 
know, and I never read the papers." 

FOR THE BIRDS 

A visitor to San Francisco, arriving by 
ship recently, was surprised to hear the 
foghorn on the lonely Farallon Islands, 
40 miles offshore, sounding its deep- 
throated warning on a sparkling clear 
day. Being a nosy sort, the visitor wrote 
the Coast Guard, which operates the Far- 
allon light, for an explanation. An elec- 
tronics officer replied. "Over the years 
thousands of seabirds have become so ac- 



customed to the Farallon foghorn that 
we’re worried they may be disturbed if it 
sounds only intermittently." 

The nosy visitor went home heartened. 

FIGHTING BACK 

With grandiose intentions and a roster 
of owners whose names sound as though 
they belong on a brass plaque. World 
Team Boxing threw itself into the en- 
trepreneurial ring last week, promising 
"to give the great game a shot in the 
arm." 

The new league proposes 48 franchises 
at 5 1 0.000 each, eight divisions. 10 fight- 
ers to a team, two in each of five weight 
classes and a taxi squad to back up in- 
jured boxers. A 30-week schedule of 
five-bout evenings, six rounds to a 
match, would begin in February, with 
continued 
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A great new season ot football kicks ofl here . . . with Sports 
lllustrated's two spectacular previews of College football 
(September 9) and the Pro game (September 16). 

They II be super-issues, packed with everything you want to know 
about the upcoming season. We scout the learns, profile the likely 
stars, sort out the conferences, go way out on a limb with predic- 
tions, and generally overwhelm you with football dope you won't 
get anyplace else. 

Want to start Sports Illustrated coming with these two football 
specials? Then take our Football Special Offer. As many weeks 
of SI as you want for 17C a week. Anything from 30 to 100 weeks. 


For example. 35 weeks for just $5.95. That's quite a bargain for 
total football every week.. . plus all the rest of the action in sports. 
Baseball right upthroughthe last hurrah of the Series. ..the tour- 
ing pros on their final swing. ..tennis. ..basketball and hockey 
previews... and of course you'll still be with SI for the Super 
Bowl itself. 

You're calling the signals. Use the attached card to tell us how 
many weeks you want. Or phone toll-free 800-621-8200. (In 
Illinois call 800-972-8302.) But we need your order in our hands 
no later than August 23 to make sure you get those Pro and 
College Football Preview Issues. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATEO/Tlme A Lite Building 541 North Fairbanks Court Chicago. Illinois 60611 

This rale good in U S only In Canada you may subscribe to 30 weeks o( SI lor $6 
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each fighter competing every other week 
and everyone paid on a contractual ba- 
sis. The winners would share 30' , of the 
net gate. 

WTB's trimmings are impressive. Jer- 
sey Joe Walcott is commissioner, former 
world champions Carmen Basilio, Sandy 
Saddler, Ike Williams. Willie Pep, Tony 
Zale and Joey Giardello own six of the 
franchises. But so far the substance is 
missing, specifically, the boxers. Co- 
founder Wayne Nelson says, "We don't 
want the Jerry Quarrys, the Joe Fraziers, 
because they'd dominate the league. It's 
the balanced competition which makes 
the excitement." True, one might reply, 
except that imbalance beats no balance 
at all. 

Television is also missing so far. and 
new sporting propositions do not survive 
without TV these days. There was a time, 
the halcyon days of the old Friday Night 
Fights, when the ratings indicated that 
one out of every five home sets was tuned 
to the lights, and that did not take into 
account all the saloons in America. By 
the late '50s. though, the ratings had 
dropped and in 1964 the series was final- 
ly discontinued. 

Who knows? Maybe the time is right 
again. Imagine, for the fun of it, the look 
on the face of a disenfranchised fight fan, 
who has been staring gloomily into his 
beer because the bartender has had the 
set tuned to tennis, if suddenly the famil- 
iar voice of Don Dunphy were to break 
through and pronounce again those un- 
forgettable, words: "To look sharp. . . .” 

VERBAL FENCING 

In an interview w ith Sports Illustrated 
this spring, Yvan Dubois, director-gen- 
eral of the 1976 Olympic Village in Mon- 
treal, said of his plans, "I do not want 
barriers between the men's and women's 
dormitories in the Olympic Village— they 
should be able to mingle, to be togeth- 
er, to love and have fun. This is the 
1970s." 

Last week Dubois made it official. 
"To adjust Olympic Village life to the 
needs and tastes of youth," he announced 
to the press, the traditional fence be- 
tween the male and female athletes' 
quarters will be eliminated at Montreal. 
"Discrimination," he went on, "is dis- 
tasteful and inconsistent with the or- 
ganizing committee's plan to eliminate 
the physical and psychological barrier 
between the sexes.” 

It's a brave new world, all right, until 


you get to the fine print. The women's 
section of the Village w ill be off limits to 
male athletes. 

ALL ABOUT WES 

Whoever said the old college try is dead 
had not heard about French decathlon 
star Yves Le Roy and everything he suf- 
fered in a recent meet against Italy. Lc 
Roy was leading the competition when 
he injured his back severely trying to 
clear 16' 5” in the pole vault. With two 
events to go, France stood to lose the 
meet if Lc Roy were to forfeit his points 
by dropping out. So before he could be 
sent off to the hospital. Lc Roy dragged 
himself back onto the field, lobbed the 
javelin a pitiable 1 3' 9". made a token ap- 
pearance in the 1,500 meters and saved 
the day for France. 1 7Yt* Le Roy! And a 
locomotive for dear old clot. 

LOSERS REAPERS 

The most nearly useless object on the face 
of the earth is a losing pari-mutuel tick- 
et. It can't be made into a lamp or cro- 
cheted into an afghan, and a rumpus 
room papered with them would only be 
depressing. They might be all right as 
bookmarks, but who needs a bookmark 
for the Racing Form ? 

It took an ingenious pair of Cincinnati 
horseplayers to bring an end to decades 
of waste. Mr. and Mrs. Richard Lutz, 
having read somewhere that old news- 
papers make good mulch because of the 
minerals in the ink, decided the same 
would apply to mutucl tickets and plant- 
ed their losers in among the vegetables. 
Now the Lutzes have a sizable crop of 
squash, tomatoes, eggplant, peppers, let- 
tuce. parsley and watercress and a sense 
of well-being, too. As citizens they are 
ecologically sound: as horseplayers they 
taste revenge with every bite. 

GOD SQUAD 

Medieval as it may sound, the Univer- 
sity of Washington track team has been 
rent by religious schism. The division was 
revealed last month with the resignation 
of Assistant Coach Dan Ghormley, 32, 
who arrived at the Seattle campus six 
years ago along with Head Coach Ken 
Shannon. 

According to freshman Russ Daggatt, 
a middle-distance runner who says he is 
transferring to Colorado, "All season ei- 
ther you were on the side of 'God' or 
you weren't. And if you weren't, that 
meant you were on the outs with the head 


coach. On one side were Shannon's men, 
the Christians: and on the other was ev- 
erybody else most of the distance run- 
ners, all the blacks, plus a few others. 
Those people stood beside Ghormley." 

The "God Squad" was the name 
Coach Shannon gave the Christian ac- 
tivists on his team, many of whom were 
residents of the campus Baptist Student 
Union. The group segregated itself on the 
road and held special meetings following 
team meetings that had the blessing of 
Shannon and often his attendance. Dave 
Martin, a long-jump and relay man who 
was graduated last month, says. "Some- 
times 1 would use God's name in vain, 
just to make them mad." 

One member of the God Squad was 
sophomore Greg Gibson, the first Husky 
miler to break four minutes. "The pur- 
pose of our faith should have been to 
learn to associate with other guys," he 
says. "Instead it split us. I feel badly 
about this." 

Says Coach Shannon. "There' re going 
to be differences on any team. I think ev- 
erybody's happy." 

Says Ghormley. "I still can't believe 
I'm not going to be here next year." 

THEY SAID IT 

• Muhammad Ali, told that an Amish 
man in Pennsylvania had never heard of 
him: "Tell me where he's at. I'll buy his 
town and have him deported." 

• Gary Player: "The ideal build for a 
golfer would be strong hands, big fore- 
arms, thin neck, big thighsanda flat chest. 
He'd look like Popcye." 

• Red Grange: "No player is worth a mil- 
lion dollars. I can understand why a play- 
er would have an agent: I couldn't keep 
from laughing if I went in and demand- 
ed a million dollars from an owner." 

• Claudcll Washington. 1 9-year-old Oak- 
land A's rookie, asked why he went out 
for high school track: "Because the track 
coach was the biology teacher, and I had 
trouble with biology. I'm not crazy." 

• Robyn Dummett. touring pro. on the 
rolling contours of the Speidel Course, 
site of LPGA Wheeling (W. Va.) La- 
dies Classic: "When you get to your ball 
you're too tired to hit it." 

• Casey Stengel on Dodger Pitcher Mike 

Marshall: "He has wonderful stuff and 
wonderful control and throws strikes, 
which shows he's educated. But then, 
say you're educated and you can't throw 
strikes. Then they don't leave you in 
too long." end 
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STAR-STRUCK 

CANTON 

The NFL dispute moved into its fourth week at the Hall of Fame game, 
with players out picketing and owners out-tricking by RAY KENNEDY 


T raditionally, the annual Hall of 
Fame game in Canton, Ohio is the 
big splashy official sendoff for the Na- 
tional Football League's exhibition sea- 
son. a day when retired tackles and glad- 
handing oldtimers get together to cele- 
brate the sport's storied past and marvel 
at its wondrous future. But last week tra- 
dition was thrown for a loss in Canton. 
The present— taut, volatile and decidedly 
unconducive to swapping old locker- 
room talcs— intruded harshly. 

Although the schedule called for a 
game between the Buffalo Bills and the 
St. Louis Cardinals, the real main event 
was the confrontation between the NFL 
Management Council and the NFL Play- 
ers Association. On strike for the past 
month in a bitter contract dispute, more 
than 40 members of the Players Associ- 
ation went to Canton to set up picket 
lines and prevent the two teams — com- 
prised mainly of rookies, free agents and 
whoever else had been rounded up off 
the streets— from competing. 

Perhaps panicked by the fact that the 
picketing players were joined by more 
than 100 of their brethren from the Unit- 
ed Auto Workers, management devised 
one of the most elaborate logistical plans 
since the evacuation of Dunkirk. To con- 
fuse the enemy, the owners' generals 
spread false rumors about the teams' 
travel plans and where they would be bil- 
leted. No contingency was overlooked. 
The Cardinals, fearing their uniforms 
might be stolen in an attempt to sabo- 
tage the game, sent an empty equipment 
truck tothcairport toseeifanyonc would 
try to hijack it. No one did. 


As a safeguard against an entire team 
being kidnapped, two buses were dis- 
patched to the Cleveland Browns' train- 
ing camp, and the players there were 
alerted to be ready to fill in as a whole 
spare team. Then, just three hours be- 
fore game time, by secret prearrange- 
ment, the Bills and the Cardinals arrived 
simultaneously at the Akron-Canton 
Airport, just after Vice-President Gerald 
Ford and his Secret Serv ice force landed 
in Air Force Two. Under heavy secu- 
rity — a helicopter flew overhead to spot 
possible roadblocks the two clubs were 
whisked into the stadium through a back 
exit, guarded by mounted policemen. 

In the surprisingly spirited game that 
followed, the St. Louis Nobodies defeat- 
ed the Buffalo Unknowns 211 3 — but the 
biggest winner of the afternoon was the 
crafty old Management Council. More 
than paranoia, the owners' fail-safe sys- 
tem for beating the picket line was in- 
dicative of the intensity of their desire to 
show the striking players that they can 
put on games that people will pay to see: 
attendance at the Hall of Fame game was 
17.286, only about 2.4(H) fewer than the 
previous year. 

For their part, the striking players re- 
main confident that despite the relative 
success of the Hall of Fame no-name 
game, they will win out in the long run. 
While organizing the pickets. Players As- 
sociation President Bill Curry observed, 
"Most of those guys playing out there 
today know they are never going to play 
in the NFL. If they can get a picture of 
themselves in an NFL uniform to hang 
over their bar, well, that's enough." 


Many disenchanted fans have already 
had too much, and for a growing num- 
ber, the showdown in Canton is only the 
latest in a series of unseemly hassles in 
which the result if not the issues seemed 
clear: everybody loses. Negotiators in 
both camps, citing their unstinting devo- 
tion to The Integrity of The Game, have 
long and loudly been pledging to work 
for a quick and just settlement to the dis- 
pute. But as of last week, with a full 
schedule of exhibition games beginning 
and the regular season just a few kick- 
offs away, the gap between the players' 
demands and the owners' concessions 
was still at the magnitude of Evel Knie- 
vel'sSnake RiverCanyon. Andafter four 
months of bargaining, the negotiators 
have not only filed charges of unfair la- 
bor practices against one another but 
seem as recalcitrant as ever. 

After the latest impasse, Ed Garvey, 
the cocky young director of the players' 
union, accused Theodore Kheel. an own- 
ers' counsel, of undermining the nego- 
tiations. "We were making some prog- 
ress over the weekend," Garvey said. 
"We backed off on some of our demands, 
and they were coming up on some of 
theirs. But the more progress we made 
the more uptight Kheel got, so he called 
off the negotiations. He is more a part 
of the problem than the solution." 

Answered Kheel, "To say that the 
Players Association backed off on some 
of their demands, and that as a result we 
arc making progress, is like saying a SIO 
cut in the price of a Cadillac is some prog- 
ress toward curbing inflation." 

The sniping, the rhetoric and the pos- 
turing arc aimed more at gaining public 
support than at clarifying the issues. The 
verbiage expended so far has been 
enough to blur all 63 of the players' de- 
mands, including the so-called freedom 
issues, which among other things call for 
the elimination of the reserve list, the op- 
tion clause and the waiver system and the 
casing of curfews and other disciplinary 

continued 

The fans had a beef in Canton, as did the 
strikers: Oiler Bill Curry ( blue shirt), head 
of the NFLPA, and Redskin Roy Jefferson. 
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STRIKE ominued 



You can’t tell the players without a telephone book: people impersonating the Cardinals and Bills 


rules. Yet for all the overblown cries of 
"anarchy” from the owners and “slav- 
ery” from the players, the essence of the 
dispute is a single unnegotiable issue. 

The sticking point is the so-called Ro- 
zelle Rule, which is complicated by the 
restrictive covenants in the players' con- 
tract as explicitly outlined in a lawsuit 
liled in 1972 on behalf of John Mackey, 
who was then the Players Association 
president. Stripped of rhetoric, politics 
and hyperbole, the NFL strike comes 
down to this knotty issue. 

The Rozelle Rule holds that if a pro 
plays out his option and joins another 
NFL club, his former team must be com- 
pensated for his defection. If the two 
teams are unable to agree on the com- 
pensation, the commissioner— Pete Ro- 
zelle — may unilaterally decide what play- 
ers or draft choices will go in payment 
to the disaffected team. 

"The basic issue," says Curry, “is the 
right of a player to move freely from one 
team to another when his contract has 
expired. We think he should have that 
right, just as everyone else has.” The 
players contend that they have been re- 
stricted in their mobility ever since 1968, 
when Rozelle decreed that the New Or- 
leans Saints had to give up their No. I 
draft choice for two consecutive years as 
compensation for signing Dave Parks, an 
end who had departed the San Francis- 
co 49ers for the Saints. “It cost New Or- 
leans so dearly,” says one player repre- 
sentative, "that thereafter no club dared 
sign a player who had played out his op- 
tion. We were locked in.” Actually, since 
then 20 players have played out their op- 
tions and gone toother teams, and only 
twice has Rozelle had to intervene. 

Rozelle's stock reply is, "If NFL play- 
ers are given total freedom to negotiate 
their services, the league would be dom- 
inated by a few rich teams and would 
eventually lose both fan interest and rev- 
enue.” Though Curry argues that the 
restraints of the marketplace would work 
for football as they do for other business- 
es, other NFL union supporters admit 
that if the players arc given the total free- 
dom they request, some teams might fold 
because they couldn't compete financial- 
ly. "Let those teams go out of business 
if they can't run a profitable enterprise," 
says Garvey, ever the hardliner. "That's 
what happens in American industry." 

With the emergence of the acquisitive 
World Football League as a new and lu- 
crative market, the players’ argument 


about restricted mobility is considerably 
defused. But for the moment they have 
a greater problem to cope with. In filing 
their charges of unfair labor practices, 
the Management Council maintained 
that the players cannot bargain faithfully 
over the Rozelle Rule because of the John 
Mackey case. 

Mackey sued to abolish the Rozelle 
Rule and other alleged inequities, and 
since the resolution of that suit is still 
pending, the owners contend that the 
players must opt for all or nothing on 
the Rozelle Rule issue — which conflicts 
with all the tenets of collective bargain- 
ing. If not, if the players agree to com- 
promises, they weaken their position in 
the lawsuit because the owners can use 
this against them. 

Providing the owners’ position here is 
sound, the players simply cannot budge 
(short of giving up the Mackey suit) on 
this critical issue, and there is, therefore, 
little hope for an immediate end to the 
current stalemate. 

Within this same general area of "free- 
dom" issues is another head-on dispute 
which the owners refer to as "double 
jeopardy.” It involves the fact that in the 
past the Players Association has nego- 
tiated only the minimums for salaries, 
but now is seeking the same authority for 
everything from per diem to travel allow- 
ances to Super Bowl money. So, in ef- 
fect, the union is asking for two shots at 
the owners — first, the owners would have 


to concede moneys in the collective bar- 
gaining process, then they would have to 
start again and negotiate each of these 
items with each individual player. 

Regrettably, the focus of the negoti- 
ations has too often strayed from the 
issues to become a contest of personali- 
ties, most notably Ed Garvey's. Manage- 
ment Council Executive Director John 
Thompson says that Garvey’s overbear- 
ing ways have served to solidify the 
traditionally divided owners. "They’ve 
never been more unified,” says Thomp- 
son. “That’s one thing Garvey has ac- 
complished.” Garvey’s manner has also 
alienated some of his own troops. Mike 
Curtis, the Baltimore Colt linebacker 
who is the most outspoken pro-manage- 
ment NFL regular, says. "Ed Garvey is 
a left-wing opportunist who is trying to 
make a name for himself at the players’ 
expense. They're talking about freedom 
issues because it’s a catchy phrase. You 
can’t be any freer than we are." 

The oldtime players have also taken 
after the players. At Canton, former De- 
troit Lion star Leon Hart, who is the pres- 
ident of the NFL Alumni Association, 
and a group of his alums picketed the 
NFLPA pickets. “We feel the players are 
being led astray," says Hart, "misguided 
into an indefensible position from which 
there eventually can be no return. In my 
opinion Ed Garvey is a weasel.” 

Garvey suffers his critics wearily. The 
contempt of the owners, he says, is just 
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part of their “suffocating paternalism. 
They can't come to grips with the idea 
that the players are the ones who are chal- 
lenging them, and I’m just a conduit . They 
have to believe that I'm responsible. It’s 
another example of how insensitive they 
are to what the players are thinking.” 

The players are all too painfully aware 
of what the fans are thinking. Surveys 
taken around the country show over- 
whelming public support — 80% and 
more in some cities — for the owners. Just 
as in the 1970 strike, the owners' PR has 
been far superior to the players'. The 
owners’ most winning move was to offer 
refunds for preseason games featuring 
the rookie legions. 

In blue-collar Baltimore, the placards 
held by a group of 30 irate fans who were 
picketing the players reflected the pre- 
vailing sentiment, no more freedom 

FOR LITTLE PRIMA DONNA ATHLETES/AT 

30 g's or more make me a slave, 
too/your freedom will rip off the 
fan. Says Doug Strouse, president of the 
newly formed United Sports Fans, “Peo- 
ple are totally fed up with ihe whole sit- 
uation. We fans should be the ones ne- 
gotiating with the owners. We pay the 
freight. It's our pockets that are picked 
when the players get a raise because tick- 
et prices go up then.” Strouse says he 
formed his club because “management 
has their representation, the players have 
theirs and we the fans, the guys who pay 
the bills, don’t have anything to say about 


anything. Well, we’re going to change 
that now.” 

Despite the ill feeling toward the play- 
ers there is some question that the fans 
will continue to support the owners to 
the hilt. The number of ticket returns and 
this weekend’s attendance figures should 
provide an indication. This is the real be- 
ginning of the exhibition season. It is, 
however, still too early for the TV proph- 
ets to predict what immediate impact the 
strike will have on the ratings. The NFL, 
which received a munificent S44.3 mil- 
lion from the three networks last year, is 
obviously scanning its Nielsens closely. 
If the strike were to cut appreciably into 
the ratings, the networks would grant re- 
bates to the sponsors, and the league 
would lower its fees. 

Meanwhile, out there in affiliate land, 
most if not all TV stations are sticking 
with the telecasts of the rookie exhibi- 
tion games. Tom Kenney of KFMB-TV 
in San Diego echoes the sentiments of 
most program directors: “If I don’t car- 
ry the games Sundays, I end up with old 
movies. Besides, who knows? The rook- 
ies might be exciting.” 

If all was temporarily secure with the 
tube, there were still periodic rumblings 
out on the picket lines. Though a ren- 
egade team like the Cincinnati Bengals 
had more than 20 strikebreaking veter- 
ans in training camp last week, most of 
the players were respecting the pick- 
ets. At last count, only about 200 of 


the 1,200 players who belong to the as- 
sociation had crossed the lines. 

Aside from the smattering who did not 
support the strike in principle, most of 
the defectors were marginal players who 
needed every lick of training to keep their 
jobs. A few teams — notably Denver — 
have also seemed to circumvent the spir- 
it of the strike by holding full-scale prac- 
tice sessions away from camp. 

The picket lines, which started out with 
an air of frivolity, have grown more som- 
ber as the dog days of July have shim- 
mered by. Distressingly, players even re- 
port that on many teams devotion to the 
strike cause is divided racially, with a dis- 
proportionate number of blacks trooping 
the picket lines while the whites have 
tended to be the strikebreakers. Except 
for one rumored flash incident, the ra- 
cial antagonism has so far been confined 
to muttering, but it is natural to spec- 
ulate on how this most sensitive rift may 
widen on many teams if the season is 
played. 

One owners’ spokesman accuses Gar- 
vey of inspiring the racial difficulties, 
saying that the attorney makes his "emo- 
tional appeal to the militant blacks." The 
very use of the "freedom" clarion call 
(and Mackey bandied about cries of 
“slavery” when he was the association 
president) obviously appeals to the 
young blacks who form the heart of Gar- 
vey’s most loyal constituency. 

More trouble the strikers do not need. 
As the owners well know, the closer the 
opening of the season gets the stronger 
will be the pressure on the players. For 
the moment, the players arc losing little 
but the drudgery of training camp. In ef- 
fect they are striking with impunity, 
which may be one reason why public 
opinion is so solidly against them. 

On the other hand, as Curry sees it, 
“What the owners are really doing is try- 
ing to substitute pick-up football for true 
collective bargaining." Dolphin Owner 
Joe Robbie virulently disagrees: “This is 
no longer a strike in the ordinary sense. 
It is now a mission by the players to 
search and destroy.” 

And so the crossfire goes. In a week 
of seemingly endless rhetoric, perhaps 
the one single thought that all comba- 
tants might agree with was uttered by 
owners’ negotiator Kheel. “Let’s face 
it,” he said, ‘‘the fans are primarily 
interested in having this damn thing 
over with, not in the arbitrability of 
the issues.” *nd 
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THEY KNEW A WAY TO SAN JOSE 

Established NASL owners wanted to put the new team in Oakland or San Francisco, but Milan Mandaric thought it 
better to be the only frog in a medium-sized pond. Earthquake fans have proved him so right by TEX MAULE 


T he San Jose Earthquakes, one of four 
teams in the Western Division of the 
North American Soccer League, defeat- 
ed the Vancouver Whitecaps the other 
night in San Jose 3-1 — not a headline- 
making event in the world of sport. The 
soccer was hardly faultless, and the re- 
sult settled no important issue. What did 
matter was that the game was played be- 
fore a crowd of 17,670 — an astonishing 
number for a U.S. soccer game — which 
enjoyed itself enormously and came with- 
in 400 of filling to capacity ancient, de- 
caying Spartan Stadium, home of the San 
Jose Stale Spartans. 

The Earthquakes were in second place 
in the NASL West and, with three games 
to go in the regular season, were fighting 
for a wild-card spot in the playoffs. But 
the crowd was not on hand just because 


of the race. San Joseans came out on this 
particular steaming, humid evening — as 
they had for most of the season — because 
the Quakes were their very own major 
league team, their first and only major 
league team, and San Jose had taken 
them to heart. But San Jose was not the 
only team beloved in the NASL West 
that night. At the very same hour up in 
Seattle, the Sounders were host to the di- 
vision-leading Los Angeles Aztecs, and 
in soccer terms, their crowd was aston- 
ishing, too — 14,876, the third straight 
Sounder home-game sellout. 

The man who got major league pro- 
fessional soccer to San Jose is Milan 
Mandaric, a 35-year-old transplanted 
Yugoslavian. Mandaric played soccer at 
something less than world-class level at 
home; his real skills were managerial. His 



father ran a small machine shop in Novi 
Sad, 45 miles from Belgrade. As a child 
he helped out, and then took a degree in 
mechanical engineering. At 21 he opened 
his own machine shop, which was so suc- 
cessful that he was eventually invited to 
leave the country. He had 200 employees, 
and Tito’s government frowned on pri- 
vately owned businesses employing more 
than 10. Mandaric split his company into 
20 companies hiring 10 each, but the sub- 
terfuge did not work for long and he had 
to split. In 1965, when he was 26, he went 
to Zurich and established a metal-work- 
ing plant there. It was beginning to show 
a profit when he came to the U.S. for a 
vacation in 1969 and discovered free en- 
terprise American-style. 

' ‘ Here is free,” Mandaric said the oth- 
er day in Saratoga, Calif., sitting on his 
patio, overlooking a swimming pool and 
a tennis court. ‘‘No restrictions. People 
respect your ability. You can do what 
you can do.” 

He decided that the most promising 
field in California was the manufacture 
of electronic components, about which 
he knew absolutely nothing. Neverthe- 
less he took the S40, 000-odd he had from 
the sale of his Swiss company and in five 
years built the Lika Corporation — 
named for the district in which he was 
raised in Yugoslavia — to a firm worth 
some SI 5 million. 

‘ 'He’s a charger,” says Dick Berg, who 
is the Quakes' general manager and a ma- 
jor factor in the team's early success. ‘‘He 
has immense charm, immense ability to 
make people do what he wants them to 
do." 

Mandaric hired Berg away from the 
San Francisco 49ers and Berg accepted 
the job with one stipulation: that the soc- 
cer team be situated in San Jose and be 
identified with San Jose. 

San Jose was (and is) a city with an in- 
feriority complex. Located 50 miles south 

With 17,670 San Joseans on hand, Vancouver 
Forward Brian Budd heads one toward goal. 


of San Francisco, it is too far away to be 
a bedroom suburb and too close to have 
its own identity. In years past, people 
who I i ved i n San J ose seemed to find i t nec- 
essary to identify themselves geograph- 
ically as coming from “a little bit south 
of San Francisco." The success of the 
Quakes has already changed that. Now, 
natives say "San Jose" the way people 
who live in Green Bay might say "Green 
Bay." 

“The reason I insisted that the club 
be located in San Jose was that there are 
too many major league clubs in San 
Francisco, and the people in San Fran- 
cisco are blas£,” says Berg. "In the San 
Jose area there are a million and a half 
people looking for something like this. I 
didn't want us to be the last team in 
San Francisco. 1 wanted this club to be 
No. 1. And it is.” 

Mandaric outbid two groups for the 
franchise, but the established owners in 
the league had assumed that he would 
situate in San Francisco or Oakland, 
which would be good for prestige if not 
for the gate. 

Berg, meanwhile, was choosing a team 
name. "I picked Earthquakes," he says, 
"and a lot of people grumbled because 
San Jose is not far from the San Andre- 
as Fault, and earthquakes are not that 
funny around here. But it's a name you 
remember. Then Milan called me and 
said, ‘Dick, you got me in a lot of trou- 
ble with that name, the San Jose Earth- 
quakes. The owners don't like it. We have 
to change it.’ ” 

Berg told Mandaric that he expected 
the complaint. "But it grabs you," he 
said. “And if we win, they won't care if 
we’re called Earthquakes or whatever.” 

“They don’t mind the Earthquakes 
part," Mandaric said sadly. "They don’t 
like San Jose." 

Mandaric and Berg eventually pre- 
vailed, and from the beginning, soccer in 
San Jose has been a tremendous success. 
The Quakes’ average attendance of 
15,700 is tops in the league, just ahead 
of Seattle. The other two teams in the 
division are Vancouver, which draws 
11,000 fans a game, and Los Angeles, 
which lags with 5,000. “I drew up a list 
of 28 ways to get people to come out to 
see you play," says Berg. "No. I , they will 
come out if they have talked to a player 
and feci they know him. No. 2, if they 


have talked to someone in the organiza- 
tion. No. 3 is to give someone, person- 
ally, some kind of handout about your 
game. It has to be eyeball to eyeball, 
personal." 

The night before the Vancouver game, 
two of the Quakes’ best players — Paul 
Child, a 21 -year-old forward from Eng- 
land, and Archie Roboostoff, who, de- 
spite his Russian name, is a native-born 
American — demonstrated soccer tech- 
niques in a shopping center modestly 
described by the San Jose Chamber of 
Commerce as the biggest in the world. 
They were assisted by very pretty red- 
clad, miniskirted girls who are members 
of the Shakers, the dancing squad that 
promotes the Quakes. 

“We don’t get a farthing for this," 
Child said, "but it is a good thing. We 
know the people and they know us, not 
at all like it was for me a year ago in At- 
lanta, where we played before nobody.” 

Small children, usually dragging moth- 
ers and fathers behind them, stopped to 
watch and to ask for autographs. Berg 
has a family plan: for S7.50, a husband 
and wife and two children can come to a 
game. 

At Spartan Stadium it was obvious 
that large numbers had taken advantage 
of Berg’s plan. Tom Binford, the owner 
of a sales and manufacturing consulting 
company, was there with his wife and 9- 
year-old son. Tommy Jr., and a neigh- 
bor’s son. 

“Tommy has been playing soccer for 
two years," Binford said. “1 got inter- 
ested, and some of the players came to 
my Rotary Club meeting. Then, where 
else can you take your family for 57.50 
for a whole night?" 

The soccer was not top flight, but it 
will get belter. Ivan Toplak, the coach 
of the Quakes, returned to the club after 
the World Cup competition in Germany, 
where he was first assistant to the head 
coach of the Yugoslav national team. He 
had also been head coach of the Yugo- 
slav 23-and-under team. Emigrating to 
the U.S. was the result of long and pain- 
ful deliberation. 

“I had gone as far as I could go there,” 
Toplak said last week. "I love my coun- 
try, but here is where 1 want my son to 
be educated. And here is where I can 
teach soccer. It is much needed.” 

He marked off the length of a size 12 



Mandaric and Coach Toplak leave the field. 


shoe on the top of a table. "In Yugo- 
slavia a boy come to us with feet like this, 
we tell him, ‘No, you do something else.’ 
Little feet, good player, that is the rule. 
But now we get players 1 .98 meters tali- 
I do not know that in feet and inches 
[about 6' 6"]— we find with the big feet 
they play as well, sometimes better. Do 
not play the same, longer strides, differ- 
ent way to control the ball, but in some 
ways better. In five, eight, 10 years I do 
not know how long, but sometimes, the 
United States will be in the World Cup* 
and maybe will win. All they need— all 
we need — is coaching, for small boys on 
up." 

Toplak, then, sees a very bright future 
for soccer in the U.S. It is already a quick 
and warming success in places like San 
Jose. The N ASL is negotiating a TV con- 
tract for the playoffs with CBS that will 
pump in new money. The league will also 
work with the United States Soccer Fed- 
eration to produce a U.S. team for 1978 
World Cup competition. 

Last week, though, in San Jose, in the 
jammed, small stadium, it must have 
been very much like Green Bay in 1922, 
when the National Football League was 
starting. The atmosphere was friendly, 
exciting, and there was rapport between 
players and fans. The players were not 
making much money, and the fans were 
not spending much. But everyone was 
having fun. end 
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ONE 

INTREPID 

LADY 


The America’s Cup's wooden grande 
dame has shown superior mettle in 
her bid to make a third defense 

by BRUCE KIRBY 

W ooden-hulled Intrepid, twice de- 
fender of the America’s Cup, took 
a major step toward making it three in a 
row by dominating the observation tri- 
als that ended last week off Newport, R.I. 
Although there is a long way to go be- 
fore the selection committee makes its 
final choice— probably early in Septem- 
ber — Intrepid has a lead that will not be 
easy to overcome. 

As in the earlier round of trials in J une, 
Intrepid's closest rival was Courageous, 
the new aluminum-hulled Sparkman & 
Stephens design that is backed by the old 
guard of the New York Yacht Club. And 
again wood vs. aluminum badinage was 
much in evidence, including the pious 
comment from an Intrepid partisan that 
"If God had intended us to sail alumi- 
num boats, he would have given us alu- 
minum trees.” 

Perhaps Courageous' group would be 
better off if Dacron grew on trees. The 
July trials ended with the syndicate in- 
trepidly ordering four sails from the loft 
that made the ones used on the wooden 
boat. That loft is the East Coast branch 
of San Diego's North Sails, and is man- 



aged by John Marshall, one of the key 
men aboard Intrepid. Marshall now finds 
himself in the position of making sails 
for the boat he has been trying to beat. 
The decision is an indication that the 
Courageous backers' faith in Marble- 
head, Mass. Sailmaker Ted Hood has 
been shaken. That is the America’s Cup 
equivalent of the Pope wondering if he 
should become a Presbyterian. 

When the yachts first met in June, In- 
trepid had the advantage of having start- 
ed crew training and sail evaluation 
months earlier in the Pacific. By the time 
serious battle was joined on the East 
Coast her hands were honed almost to 
America's Cup sharpness and her sails 
were in top form after weeks of testing 
and recutting. That she retained this su- 
periority through the July trials is of par- 
amount concern to Courageous’ people. 

And there is possibly another big wor- 
ry on the horizon for both Intrepid and 
Courageous. Absent from the latest se- 
ries of races was Mariner, the aluminum 
Britton Chance Jr. design that represents 
the U.S. Merchant Marine Academy. 
She had been returned to the builder for 


major surgery on her aft underbody but 
comes back to Newport this week to be- 
gin the formidable task of starting vir- 
tually from scratch with less than a 
month remaining before the final trials. 

The July racing was by no means a se- 
ries of uninterrupted triumphs for Intrep- 
id. She lost a couple of races to Coura- 
geous, and there was a sobering note 
when 4-year-old Valiant, runner-up to In- 
trepid in the 1970 trials, beat her old rival 
by 28 seconds in 18 to 22 knots of wind 
and rough seas. This was the type of sol- 
id air in which Valiant, heaviest of all the 
12-meters, had proved a match for In- 
trepid in the long 1970 campaign and in- 
dicated that, although the 1974 American 
boats may be an improvement over the 
1970 crop in light to medium breezes, 
they are no better in brisk winds. 

In the 1970 defense Australian chal- 
lenger Gretel II was a faster boat than In- 
trepid in moderate air. She failed to be- 
come the first foreign winner because she 
was disqualified from one race she had 
won and was outfoxed in two others. 
Gretel Il's advantage in speed indicated 
that Intrepid — and all the other 1970 U.S. 
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boats as well — were too long and heavy 
for their sail areas. The power-to-weight 
ratio, which yacht designers call sail- 
area-to-displacement ratio, was too low. 
This error could have cost the U.S. the 
cup. 

It is no wonder then that this year's 1 2- 
meters are smaller and lighter and have 
proportionally more sail area. In fact, the 
startling similarity between Courageous 
and Crete l II has caught the eye of even 
the uninitiated. And the revamped In- 
trepid has taken on a Cretel- like look in 
her aft underbody. There is little doubt 
that Courageous and the new Intrepid are 
a considerable improvement over the 
1970 boats in moderate air. 

Intrepid won or broke even in all but 
one of her starts against Courageous and 
that lone failure was costly. Skipper Ger- 
ry Driscoll made a miscalculation in light 
air as the boats maneuvered for the start. 
Courageous' Bob Bavier capitalized on 
the error and went on to win by 4 x /i 
minutes. That race followed the heavy- 
weather contest in which Valiant scored 
her only victory over Intrepid. 

The losses left the previously high-fly- 


Into an off-wind leg. "Intrepid" sets 
her spinnaker as "Courageous" trails. 

ing West Coast sailors on a downer 
entering the final two-race slugging 
match with Courageous. They knew 
the pair of July races could put one 
of the yachts in the driver's seat go- 
ing into the August showdown se- 
ries, and the race committee gave the 
duels additional significance by tak- 
ing the Twelves all the way out to 
the America's Cup buoy to sail full 
cup courses of 24.3 miles. Intrepid 
led at every mark to methodically 
win both races. Her superiority was 
achieved on the upwind legs, and 
Courageous was not enough faster 
on the ofTwind legs to make up for 
her rival’s windward superiority. 

Intrepid won the first race by one 
minute in medium air, even though 
Bavier closed to 21 seconds during 
a spinnaker-jibbing duel on the next 
to last leg. During that race Coura- 
geous used her controversial brown 
mainsail made of the new du Pont 
fiber Kevlar mixed with Dacron. It 
is a fabric with stretch characteris- 
tics quite different from the all-Da- 
cron material that has become stan- 
dard over the past 20 years. For the 
second of the showdowns. Coura- 
geous had up a Dacron main, but the re- 
sult was the same. 

The significance of the sails cannot be 
overemphasized. The three major vari- 
ables in 12-meter racing are hull, crew 
and sails. Since Intrepid and Courageous 
are products of the same design office, it 
can be assumed that hull efficiency is 
close to even. And both boats are very 
well handled by crews that are a good 
balance of youth and experience. 

In essence, that leaves the sails. The 
Hood loft has outfitted all the cup de- 
fenders since 1962. Ted Hood, frequently 
referred to as thecomplete yachtsman be- 
cause of his success as sailmaker. design- 
er, rig maker and skipper, has been work- 
ing closely with the Courageous group. 
He even sailed aboard as an extra man 
during most of the July series. Still Hood 
has been unable to come up with a quick 
solution to the boat's problems and now 
faces competition from Johnny-come- 
lately Marshall. The result, no matter 
which man wins, will be excellent sails 
for Courageous when the final trials be- 
gin Aug. 15. 

Meanwhile the Australians have re- 


turned to Newport, bringing with them 
aluminum-hulled Southern Cross. The 
brainchild of 38-year-old Bill Miller does 
not look at all like Cretel II. Below the 
water she bears great similarity to Mil- 
ler's successful Ginkgo-type ocean racers, 
which have deep, full forward sections 
and long, flat afterbodies. Above water 
Southern Cross is the longest of all recent 
Twelves. The abrupt transition from 
above to below water shape is offensive 
to the traditional eye, but the big boat 
moves with little fuss. When running be- 
fore the wind, or reaching with the wind 
abeam, she shows astonishing speed and 
completely outclasses Cretel II. 

Beating into the wind Southern Cross 
still has difficulty dealing with G II. and 
the Australians are now working against 
time to overcome this shortcoming. The 
six-legged America's Cup course has 
three windward legs, including the first 
and last. Consequently, it is more impor- 
tant to have a boat that excels on a beat 
than off the wind. If the Aussics can re- 
fine Southern Cross' sails and rigging to 
the point where she is consistently faster 
than Gretel II upwind, they will be dan- 
gerous challengers. 

Not that the Australians have a free 
ticket to the cup finals. On Aug. 22 they 
come up against the French in a best-of- 
seven series to determine which will face 
the Americans. In 1970 the Australians 
won four straight against Baron Marcel 
Bich's blue-hulled France, which re- 
turned to Newport last week slightly 
modified below the water and consider- 
ably changed above deck. With a new rig 
and much improved sails, France could 
be a much more serious challenger this 
time. Which makes it reassuring that if 
the American defense does not turn out 
to be intrepid, at least it is likely to be 
courageous. end 



"Courageous' " sad crew will try new sails. 
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GOING TO POT 

WITH THE LOBSTERS 



Traveling a quarter of the way around the world in nine days, the Boston entry in WTT 
discovered that it wasn't all it was cracked up to be by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 


W hither World Team Tennis? In 
Denver Francoise Durr accompa- 
nies her airedalc Topspin on court and 
the ycllow-shirted "Racket Rowdies" 
beat a rubber chicken with a stick in the 
balcony. In Honolulu a bugler blows taps 
when visitors serve and a fan club of gar- 
bage collectors cheers the results. In Buf- 
falo the "star of the game" receives SIOO 
from Desencx foot powder, possibly be- 
cause there is no air conditioning in the 
arena. And in Baltimore the new Wim- 
bledon champion, wondering why his 
<cani is called Banners, says. “Francis 
Scott Key? 1 thought we were named af- 
ter some guy named Banner." 

In nine short weeks WTT has changed 
its format, drawn a crowd of 1 76 and had 
its TV package canceled after just one 
match. It has produced women coaches, 
pinch servers, boo-requesters, coed 
showers, pizza magicians and cheers such 
as "Get hot. Stove" and made a buck- 
skinned hero out of the acerbic South 
African Bob Hewitt, a feat previously be- 
lieved humanly impossible. 

WTT has uncovered fear and loathing, 
enabled romance to bloom and redis- 
covered lggy Geneva and his Mummers 
string band. Rosie Casals says the great 
thing about WTT is "it's impossible to 
dump." Sandy Mayer calls his home 
fans "typical New York -crude and 
obscene." 

WTT is the most unprofessional. 

Five members of the Lobster teem try to for- 
get the antics of their . erocious coach, ton 
Tiriac. their halt-baked crustacean mascot and 
Houston's No. 1 fan, Unde Freddie and his ten- 
gallon hat, as they relax in a card game 
before being boiled alive again on court. 


kinky, bizarre and ridiculous sports gam- 
bit to come along since Tony Galento. 
And probably the most fun. too. It will 
need fewer franchises, fewer matches, a 
shorter schedule and probably another 
revised format to escape sinking into 
oblivion, but it is a living, breathing spec- 
tacular tribute to fools and their mone>. 
And here is one vote for them. May they 
long live. And continue to double fault. 

The Boston Lobsters arc the funk 'n 
soul team of WTT. a kind of Brooklyn 
Dodgers of tennis. Nobody knows why 
this is, unless it is because their player- 
coach is the magnificent bewhiskered 
Carpathian Count, Ion Tiriac, or because 
the Lobsters have the only communal 
shower room in the league. The team in- 
cludes Pixie and Roger, two ranked 
tournament players; Trish, a Phi Beta 
Kappa from Seattle who helped organize 
the Women's Players Association and is 
"currently published": Raz. a Southern 
country boy given to hyperbole, non se- 
quilurs and the exclamation wow!; 
Strawberry, who would like to lose 
weight but keeps winning bottles of 
champagne in airplane-flight games; and 
Junior, a champion roller skater who can 
balance a tennis racket on his nose. 

Recently the Lobsters took it upon 
themselves to traverse WTT. which 
meant going a quarter of the way around 
the world, live cities in nine days, put- 
ting up with each other and trying to play 
tennis. Though they lost four of five 
matches, nobody died. 

Oakland Outside in the parking lot is 
most ofa crowd of 50,000 Jehovah's wit 
nesses meeting in convention at the Oak- 
land-Alameda Coliseum. When Raz 
Reid of Greenville, S.C. and Roger Tay- 


lor, the left-handed Englishman, meet a 
Witness, they are invited to return tomor- 
row for a terrific resurrection ceremony 
in memory of the 350 million who have 
passed on to the great beyond. "Wow, 
you gonna resurrect all of 'em?" says 
Reid. 

"Only the good ones," says the 
Witness. 

That night, when Lesley Hunt, the 
leading woman player for the Golden 
Gaters. is introduced the announcer re- 
veals that Hunt thinks Oakland fans arc 
not loud enough and hardly compare 
with the boo birds on the road. 

As the Lobsters’ Kerry ( Pixie) Melville 
serves late in their set a man screams 
"Break her serve!" Across the way a boy 
replies "Break her leg!" Melville is 
smooth and graceful, but Hunt is aggres- 
sive and tough. Hunt wins 7 5. 

Tiriac having been summoned to Ru- 
mania to play Davis Cup. Taylor is act- 
ing coach. Since Reid has been doing well 
in singles, Taylor plays him. choosing 
only men's doubles for himself. The strat- 
egy looks good when he and Reid take a 
5- I lead in their set. They need only to 
hold Reid's serve to clinch the match. 

But over the net the Gaters' Frew Mc- 
Millan. perhaps the world's best doubles 
player, starts pulling out shots from un- 
der his Sluggo cap. and on the Boston 
bench Stephen (Junior) Warboys, a 
Cockney lad of 20 who is to play the 
mixed doubles, is a bundle of jangled 
nerves. He keeps muttering "night- 
mare." and he is right. 

With the crowd of 1 .500 in full bellow 1 , 
the Lobster men lose six straight games 
and the set 5 7. During the mixed doubles 
the home partisans wail, "Weirdo. Bear- 
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do” at Warboys, and he double faults 
away his serve. McMillan runs out the set 
and the Gaters win the night 28-25. 
Los Angeles “You can call it romance." 
says Marita Redondo, the 18-year-old 
sensation of the Los Angeles Strings. 
Others call it asthma. 

The beauteous Redondo used to be a 
potential champion, but in the last year 
she has experienced a series of ills a hieh, 
combined with a (laming alfair with the 
Frenchman. Jean Baptiste Chanfreau, 
have thrown her inloan awful slump. In 
the first half of WTT she seemed to be 
recovering. Then the Strings signed 
Chanfreau. and Redondo slumped again. 

“She ought to be O.K. now ; she's got 
her guy," says Karen Hantze Susman. 
who won Wimbledon at 19. returned to 
wifehood and is making a self-described 
“noncomeback” with the Strings. 

This night Redondo is more than O.K. 
The Lobsters throw Melville at her, then 
substitute Janet (Strawberry) Newberry. 
Nothing works. Redondo wins 6-0. 
"Now I have to sit around and hope the 
lead doesn't disappear," she says. 

At least the view is nice. Only in L.A. 
do the women players sport bare mid- 
riffs and the linespeople sit in directors 
chairs. Johnny Carson has a financial in- 
terest in the team, but he is not here to- 
night. Dan Row an has season tickets, but 
he hasn't shown up yet. Hardly anyone 
has. The announcer, in a blue batik suit 
and red patent leather shoes, says 930 
are “on hand" in the Sports Arena, but 
that includes 700 season-ticket holders. 
About 300 people really are “on hand." 

Susman admits. "People don't come 
to see us, they come to see who we play. 
Wc'rc the no names." 

Also the no wins. The Strings have lost 
1 1 straight matches. And tonight will be 
12. In a switch, Taylor plays Warboys 
with himself in the men's doubles and 
Reid and Pat (Trish) Bostrom in the 
mixed. The Lobsters sweep everything 
and win 24-20 as Trish and Junior re- 
spond to the pressure. 

Honolulu The Lobsters have landed in 
paradise, and it is raining. On Waikiki 
they are not exactly taken with their ho- 
tel. Newberry asks, “You mean we came 
first class all this way to a place which is 
next door to McDonald's and isn't even 
on the beach?” She starts the singles 
against the Hawaii Lcis and absolutely 
romps. 

Mimi Beams, the Leis' P.R. girl, ex- 
plains that the Lei queen, Alohanani 


Puha, would normally entertain except 
that she has a fiat tire. Also, the absence 
of the crazed bugler, along with the 193 
members of the Oahu Refuse Collectors' 
booster club who wear Leis T shirts im- 
printed with garbage trucks, is not aid- 
ing the home cause. 

Hawaii had streakers at its first match, 
but they were said to have been paid off 
by team Owner Bill Schoen. who does 
radio color for the home matches. 
Schoen has plenty to color about tonight 
as the Lcis make a dramatic comeback. 

After the Lobsterettes take a 5-1 lead 
in their doubles set the team is ahead 
17 5 in cumulative score, only one game 
away from victory even before halftime. 
Then they fall apart. 

Going out for the final mixed. Reid 
says, “If we get behind, shout. 'Bomb 
alert' or something." Sure enough, in the 
last— and decisive— set Lei Coach Den- 
nis Ralston and chubby, pigtailed Ann 
Kiyomura prevail 6 3. In the final game 
the liny Kiyomura puts away four vol- 
ley w inners, then bursts into tears as the 
Leis win the match 23 22. "Unbeliev- 
able,” Owner Schoen screams into the 
radio mike. 

"Lucky," says Ralston. 

"We need some players with nerves," 
says Taylor. 

Houston The Lobsters have become 
crabs — grumbling, snapping at one an- 
other. The effects of losing have bur- 
rowed deep to the core of difficulty in- 
herent in an individual sport that mas- 
querades as team activity. Good teams 
are not necessarily those with good play- 
ers. In WTT you have to get along, and 
the Lobsters know they have momentar- 
ily lost that ability. 

Then suddenly it is Texas, and the cav- 
alry comes to the rescue. And riding the 
white charger is Ion Tiriac, having trav- 
eled 24 hours from Bucharest to save his 
foundering legion. "What is dis stuff I 
am hearing?" the Count grow Is. Even the 
gnarled curls enveloping his head seem 
to be sneering. The Lobsters know Ti- 
riac. He eats glass for dessert. They will 
get straight or else. 

That night in Sam Houston Coliseum, 
hard by a police pistol range- "pop, 
bam" comes from next door— the EZ 
Riders' Helen Gourlay and John New- 
eombe broil the Lobsters in singles. 
Gourlay and tall Karen Krant/kc, Wim- 
bledon runners-up in women's doubles, 
do likewise. Even with Tiriac stomping 
around and applying his particular brand 


of terror on the bench, the Lobsters arc 
hopelessly beaten. 

Uncle Freddie, a fat magician usually 
employed by Shakey's Pizza, parades 
around in shorts and a ten-gallon hat. 
"I pick up cards and make cigarettes div 
appear," he says. "Also bourbon. Who 
is Fuzzy over theie?" 

Fuzzy is Tiriac. He enters the mixed 
doubles, glowering. Krantzke aces him. 
"Girl who stand at net, she may catch 
ball in teeth," he is to say later. But Ti- 
riac hits nothing but soft balls at 
Krantzke, and Houston wins the set. 
B.xltimori The Banners' male star is the 
one-and-only Jimbo Connors, whose 
contract calls for him to appear in just 
18 of the 44 matches at S3.000 per. The 
female star is Betty (Get Hot) Stove, a 
hefty Dutch girl whom the local fans call 
Boog. The coach is Don Candy, whose 
idea of excitement is to kick over the um- 
pire's chair. "That would be magnifi- 
cent," he says. "All kinds of havoc, with 
him lying there all smashed up and me 
ranting and raving." 

Though Connors is the only unbeaten 
singles player in WTT history, the Ban- 
ners were woeful in women's singles until 
they traded for 17-year-old Kathy 
Kuykendall, the youngest player ever to 
sign pro. 

In their match Melville jumps ahead 
of Kuykendall 5 2, but the younger girl, 
playing baseline, begins ravaging her op- 
ponent with cross-couit forehands and 
she wins four straight games, then tl»e set 
on the final point of a tie break. 

Connors is in his usual form, dcfcat- 
ingTaylorh 3 and pairing with Bob Car- 
michael for the clinching men's doubles. 
It is a miserable ending to a lost road 
trip for the Lobsters. They win only the 
mixed because Candy, adding insult to 
injury, replaces Stove with a local club 
player, Audrey Morse. "You're on TV, 
Audrey," everyone keeps shouting. Ti- 
riac is not amused. He aces her and later 
slaps one underhand serve her way. 
"How you say? boo-booshy move," he 
says of Candy's substitution. 

The Baltimore coach does not kick 
over the umpire's chair, but the Lobsters 
agree that with Connors the Banners 
might win the WTT playoffs. As for his 
own team's rapidly deteriorating pros- 
pects Tiriac can only wonder. 

"I am finding out what wrong," he 
vows. "I am building something for to- 
morrow, but little lime. 1 must suck out 
everything from my Lobsters." end 
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STEELERS: PART 2 


A STRANGE 
KIND 
OF LOVE 

How a city cares for its team tells much of 
the city, and of the team , too. Bittersweet 
was the taste Pittsburgh had for its Steelers 

by ROY BLOUNT JR. 


T he Steelers had been winning, but it was not like 
1972. Franco Harris was hurt and was only spo- 
radically powerful. The quarterbacks— Terry Brad- 
shaw, Terry Hanratty and Joe Gilliam — took turns 
being hurt. Even when things seemed to go all right, the 
result was curiously unsatisfying. Against San Diego, for 
instance, Pittsburgh led 38-0 at the half and w on 38-21. On 
their way out of the stadium Stecler fans were expressing 
feelings of letdown, and you couldn't blame them. The first 
half had been too easy to be purgative and the second half 
had been a drag. 1 asked one fan why he was complaining 
so, when after all Pittsburgh was still unbeaten. He thought 
a minute. “Put it this way," he said. “Last year they were a 
team of destiny. Right?” 

“Evidently,” 1 said. 

“You sec any destiny out there today?" 

The Steelers’ Surrounding Fifty Thousand had been 
about as powerful as their Front Four in "72, when by Line- 
backer Andy Russell’s estimate the fans had made the dif- 
ference in two or three Pittsburgh wins. At the beginning of 
'73 the fans were ripe tocxplodc and thunder and fling them- 

corutnurd 


In the fading autumn Sundays at Three Rivers, 
the fans joined the players in mean pro dreams. 
photographs by waitir iooss jr. 




selves into a frenzy again. After the first Cleveland game, 
which the Steclers won 33-6, Greg Pruitt of the Browns, 
formerly of the University of Oklahoma, said playing in 
Three Rivers Stadium in Pittsburgh was like playing on ci- 
ther home field in the Nebraska-Oklahoma game, which is 
an almost crazed annual expression of partisan feeling. But 
when the Steeler offense would misfire early in games, an 
air of petulance would take hold in the stands. The response 
of the burghers to the '72 Miracle had been a) the ecstasy 
of Cossacks at war. and b) “It's about time." 

There were, of course, fans w ho went to great lengths to 
show their devotion in '73. Elmer Kiraly Jr.'s marriage to 
Loretta Agostine at St. Paulinus in Clairton was scheduled 
for the day of the 49er game in San Francisco, but there 
were to be television sets in the church and the wedding 
was to be held during the halftime. As ‘73 went on. how- 
ever. and the Steelers became somewhat less fantastic than 
they had seemed the year before. I got the feeling from peo- 
ple around town that they felt they were being rooked out 
of their rightful Super Bowl. 

The prototypical Steeler fan was the mine worker, the 
mill worker, who drank hard and fought hard and was vi- 
olently resigned to losing out in life. The mythical hero of 
Y'ms'ouTgYt was Joe MagaTac. wViose \as\ act was to fling 
himself into a vat of molten steel, so that he would be of a 
piece with the fundament of the industry, or something like 
that. “Which is the kind of hero Pittsburgh would have,” 
one burgher told me sourly. That was the kind of dubi- 
ously glorious body sacrifice the Steelers hail been perform- 
ing for 39 years, and it made fans rugged but irritable. 

"We thought the Steelers were jerks,” I was told heat- 
edly by a man who had grown up close to the organization. 
"We looked at the Steelers the same way we looked at Fed- 
eral Street and the potholes. We figured if you lived in Pitts- 
burgh that was the kind of team you got." He said my story 
about the Rooneys (SI. July 16. 1973), in which I had ad- 
mired their low-key humanistic tone, had been saccharine. 
"The Rooneys wer e jerks," he insisted. 

"Why?" I asked. 

"Because they lost all the time." 

Now at last the Steelers had become something, and the 
fans could blow off steam in a more positive way than by 
fighting each other in order to get close enough to the ramps 
to throw things at the players as they came on and off the 
field. In 'll the fans could bellow along with as well as ride 
upon the w inds of change. In '73 they continued to surge — 
delaying games to rage at officials, for instance, until Mean 
Joe Greene held up his hands to them to stop luxuriating 
in high moments and showing up faithfully even after the 
new federal antiblackout law required the Steelers to let 
local people watch sold-out home games on TV. When the 
new stadium was built, there was talk that corporations 
were getting blocks of the best seats and that "Joe Ma- 
garac is getting the shaft." Joe Magarac was still in weighty 
if not preponderant evidence in Three Rivers, but he was 
no doubt spread throughout the city's living rooms as well, 
and when there was no place for him to sit in the stadium it 
seemed reasonable that he should be able to watch on TV. 
But the ultimate logic of sports television is for games to be 


played in underground studios, videotaped and shown on 
the tube with all but the highlights edited out and cheer- 
tracks added. May sports never become that hermetic. The 
Rooneys were worried about the effect of Congress' inter- 
vention in this matter — old Art Rooney, the Chief, said he 
would probably stay home and watch on TV if he weren’t 
treated like an owner in the stadium- but the fans kept 
coming out. Pittsburgh had the second-lowest no-show rate 
in the league, and the fans were ever a forceful presence. 

When the players' intensity appeared not to be as great 
as their own, the fans booed. Their enthusiasm would fade 
when the offense faded, and once the fans fell back they 
would hang back, waiting for the Steelers to show them a 
reason to cheer their best. They were ready to hate the Stecl- 
ers again if it ever became clear that that would be more 
satisfying than lov ing them. Franco's Italian Army was sub- 
dued in '73, compared to ’ll. because Franco was. The 
crowd never seemed to identify much with Bradshaw. One 
fan in a bar complained that Bradshaw would never lie the 
quarterback Bobby lay ne had been because you never saw 
Bradshaw around tow n drinking. 

Whenever 1 was around town drinking with the Steelers, 
however, fan reactions seemed captious. One night I was 
svandmgwfllvstvcral pVayetsin ftudiiies, a singles baT wYictc 
every Monday night one Steeler was given S50 credit (which 
he didn't have to drink up in one night) to come in and 
draw customers. A man who was about 5' 6" slid by the 
players on his way to the men's room, looked up at their 
faces and said, "Huh! I thought you guys were supermen." 

"Hoo, hoo ho ho hat," said one of the players after the 


Franco Harris had an off year but was still an idol. 



man got out of hearing, but the rest of them just shook 
their heads. My strongest impression of the interaction I 
saw between players and fans was that neither side knew 
what to make of the other. The players often said they want- 
ed to be thought of as people, which was perhaps asking a 
great deal considering how unlikely it was for a given fan 
to know them as people and how readily the players ac- 
cepted the perquisites ol being regarded as superhuman. 
The fans tended cither to stare at them openmouthed and 
become absurdly flutterv or to regard them as not super- 
human enough. 

In bars drunks would yell at Steelers, “Why don't you 
guys go home?" as though the players were abusing a sa- 
cred trust by relaxing less nearly to the point of dissolution 
than their accusers were. After a losing game a cop stopped 
a Stceler who was speeding with liquor on his breath and 
said. "You guys are the 

The Steeler. in a difficult position, said yes, he guessed 
they were. 

"It tecs me off the way you guys play," said the cop. 

The Steeler asked him how he would like to sec the next 
game. "How about two seats on the 50?" the cop said. 

Outright antagonism aside, there was an unreality about 
the way the Steelers" audience presented itself on a person- 
al level that made player-fan relations a questionable prop- 
osition. Anyone who read and took to heart the letters that 
came in from fans would feel like a cross between Santa 
Claus, the Enemy of the People and Miss Lonclyhearls: 

Dear Steelers, 

l really like to whatch you're team play. Could you 
send meaatuagraphed picture of Terry Bradshaw and 
Franco Harris? Please do try to get it sighned? I think 
you have the greates team. I will be sending to you 
again to get things sighned. Could you please read 
this on TV. 

Dear Franco Harris. 

... I am part of Franco's Italian Army, and the 
biggest fan of your's. I know alot of kids probably 
say this but I don’t think they like you enough to ask 
you write back like penpals sort of. 

I read a article who did this with Rusty Staub, but 
I would rather do it with my Idle in Football which I 
hope to be in as a running back. You will be hearing 
from me again in about a month. 

Dear Steelers, 

For Christmas I got a little Stceler man, a Steeler 
tablet, a Steeler pencil sharpener, a pennant, a Stceler 
towel, two Stceler shirts, a Steeler jacket and cap, and 
a Steeler football suit. Will you please send me some 
Steeler things? 

Dear Steelers, 

I hope you make it to the supper bowl, you are my 
favorite team and would you please send me a pic- 
ture of any buddy on your team or a sticker. Tell 
Terry Bradshaw not to throw any more sideline pass- 


es, they get intercepted too easy. Your team arc so 
good! 

Dear Mr. Harris, 

... I hope nothing happens to you and Terry, be- 
cause if you go to the hospital. I will not know which 
one you're in. So if you go to the hospital, would you 
write me a letter and tell me what hospital and when 
you are getting out so I wont send a letter to the w rong 
hospital. My brother like the Jets and he said that 
Joe Nameth will send him his picture before you get 
yours here first but if you do I will also get S2.00 
from my mother in this bet. Please hurry! 

Dear Joe Green, Fronco Harris, Terry Bradshaw , Ron 
Shanklin. Terry Hanratty, L. C. Greenwood, Dwight 
White, Ray Mansfield, Frenchy Fuqua, Rocky Bligh- 
er. Barry Perreson, Glen Edwards, Mel Blount. I like 
you all equal. Could I have a small picture of all of 
you and one picture of the whole team. P.S. Could 
Franco Harris and Terri Bradshaw' come to my house 
some day. Maybe on Saturday or Sunday. Please an- 
swer this letter to tell me when. 

Dear Mr. Bradshaw ; 

My husband and 1 watch you on TV, and we think 
you are degenerate. . . . 

Dear Mr. Gilliam: You black . . . 

This last letter was signed by a woman, with a return ad- 
dress. She suggested that Joe Gilliam go back to Africa. He 
wrote back suggesting w hat she could do. 

Occasionally players got mimeographed letters saying 

"Dear .You are my favorite player, would you please 

send an autographed picture." Once a bunch of kids came 
over to Guard Bruce Van Dyke’s house for autographs and. 
just for variety, he signed one "Terry Bradshaw." "Hey!" 
the kid said, "Terry Bradshaw! Can you get me Franco 
Harris?" So Van Dyke signed "Franco Harris." "Hey!" 
the kid said to the others. "I got Franco Harris!" So Van 
Dyke signed various teammates’ names for the other kids. 

To tell the truth, I began to wonder w hat watching foot- 
ball meant. The tones that arose from the fans, whether of 
adulation or of denigration, suggested sheer, indiscriminate 
escape. And critics of the game, after all, have been known 
to argue that watching it was no more than a cheap way to 
experience violence, as watching dirty movies is a cheap 
way to experience sex, without personal risk. Was it for 
this that the Steelers sacrificed their bodies? Could foot- 
ball’s redeeming social virtue be simply that if people 
couldn't watch Mike Wagner nail ballcarriers they would 
go home and nail their wives, or some stranger? 

Fortunately I was saved from such cynicism, and from 
guilt about the pleasure 1 myself took from watching the 
game, by a letter from one Opal Lister of Wheeling, W. Va. 
Pittsburgh is a near neighbor of West Virginia, which is 
one of the largely favorable ways in which it differs from 
Philadelphia. It is a lot countrier than Philadelphia. But 
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Ms. Lister's letter did not smack of Appalachia. She wrote, 
"I f you're looking for ideas, here is one about football which 
I wrote down in a notebook I keep. I am sorry. I did not 
write down who said it, but it expressed my feeling about 
the way Franco Harris runs with the ball. Here it is: 

" ‘Broken-field running is as fine, rich and witty an enact- 
ment of the solving of a nia/c as is found in our culture.' " 
Kick your feet up, take a smut, and lift your voice ill 
praise 

Of one of our lies l enactments of the soiling of a maze. 

I didn’t go to graduate school for nothing. I was moved 
by Ms. Lister's quote to block out a defense of football on 
esthetic grounds. (Such as one might make of a given dirty 
movie.) 

Football is like improvisalional theater. The running hack 
trying to make it to and through the hole, a maze door in 
space and time that exists for a moment and must be seized, 
not just discovered. A breakthrough: football is a conflict 
between stasis and the urge to break through. The blocker- 
runner combination or the passer-receiver combination 
breaking through the defensive structure: or the rusher 
breaking through the offensive structure. This is such a fun- 
damental theme and football deals with it so repeatedly that 
its seriousness as an experiment in form and spirit is easy to 
overlook. 

Football is like sculpture. What you can get out of watch- 
ing a Franco Harris run surely resembles what you can get 
out oflookingat a Brancusi bird; the tensions and the flow, 
the lines. 

Football is like music. What do we want from football? 
Resonance, zing, dips and leaps, percussion, oomph, syn- 
copation, overtones, unexpected bridges and hazardous 
connections. 

Football is like poetry. Ordinary speech, said Robert 
Frost, is “only lovely when thrown and drawn and dis- 
played." like the steps of a running back, “across spaces of 
the footed line." 

A fan should not take too much to heart football coach- 
es' or players' philosophies of life. Coaches' philosophies 
arc designed to make people play a game intensely. Once 
their years of playing the game are over, players tend to be. 
at least for a while, at a loss about life. Generally speaking, 
people should no more emulate a football player's life in 
any explicit way even to the point of taking his advice on 
drugs or breakfast cereal- than they should emulate the 
lives of F.dith Piaf or Thoreau But the game itself when 
played intensely does make edifying statements about life. 

See the ballcarrier finding point after point in space and 
time where he w ill not be converged upon. Watch him turn 
the corner. Who cannot profit from a kinesthetic illustra- 
tion of the concept “turning the corner"? The great thing 
about turning a corner in football, as in life, is that if you 
don't hurry, or if you hurry too much, there won't he a 
corner. 

O.K.. he has turned the corner: not been contained. Or 
he cuts through a hole: a narrow momentary door in a wall 
of battery. Then he intuits on the go a course negotiating 
the vectors of several different tacklers and several different 


blockers, always bearing in mind the imperative to advance 
downfield. A BiUiungsroman. 

Then there is the spectacle of a quarterback and his re- 
ceiver together finding and splitting “the scam of the 
zone"- actually the seam between zones, the place where 
defenders' effective responsibilities in space and time do not 
quite mesh. The very idea of a scam between individually 
patrolled zones implies a highly refined formal arrangement 
of persons: and it is an idea, moreover, that is not at all 
without application beyond football. Originality in anything 
is primarily a matter of finding the seams between zones. 
The zones were closing in on French painting in the 1900s. 
and then the 1 a lives found a scam. Someday some creative 
mind w ill similarly explode the zero zone defense as vve know 
it. and there will be uproar and a new tradition. 

Consider the action of defensive backs. They must stay 
tight enough in on the receiver to hit him if the pass is a 
quick one right into his arms or to cut in front of him if the 
ball is thrown short, but also loose enough off of him — 
"keeping a cushion" is what they call it to keep him from 
bursting suddenly beyond to catch a pass long. That is the 
defense's problem generally: rush the passer fiercely hut with 
caution ("A certain amount of abandon" is what I once 
heard a coach prescribe). After Frank Lewis caught a pass 
against San Francisco, the cornerback's respect for Lewis' 
volatility was so great that he hung back for what seemed 
like half a minute waiting for Frank to commit himself, as 
Frank tauntingly juked hack and forth. “He's not about to 
come up on Frank." a Steelcr chortled. Again 1 am moved 
to reflect and I think quite high-mindedly enough- on 
what it takes to be happy in life with, say. a woman. 

You can be too anthropomorphic about football, which 
is less a matter of characters than it is of vectors, getting 
the right angle. But the more you learn about these lines of 
force, the more your "personality" as a player emerges. 

One of the engaging things about the Sieelers was that 
individual personalities did emerge on the field. Bradshaw 
was best when his great natural gifts took over, making any 
kind of raw, lightning progress up the field seem possible. 
Hanratly’s strength was best explained by the teammate who 
made this comparison: "Bradshaw is liable to say ‘19 Pow- 
er Right, tilt. Left, uh. Time Out.' Hanratty comes in and 
says, ‘O.K.. boys, we're going downtown w ith this one.' " 

The football public, me included, wants more in the 
way of characterization. It wants heroes and villains. It 
wants to say not only, “Nice pattern unfolding there," 
or "Nice move," but also. “Look at old Andy Russell, that 
scoundrel, he'll always think of something." This is an as- 
pect of the game that coaches like to play down or elim- 
inate. Often these days you hear from fans the criticism 
that pro football is ovcrcoachcd. I think this is true, and 
that the NFL would do itself a favor by cutting down on 
the number of coaches a team can have, or requiring that 
each coach spend a year traveling with a circus— or by try- 
ing to ban the use of films, thereby making the game less of 
a science and more of an art. The Stcelers made such ex- 
haustive use of films that hy the time the coaches were 
through with them, as Bob McCartney, the film man. put 
it. “They look like they had them for lunch." The more 
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coaches study films and refine abstract 
strategies, the more structured the game 
becomes, and the harder it becomes for 
quirky individual stars to emerge. 

It could be that their reliance on films 
makes coaches lose track of the game as 
a form of live entertainment. Head 
Coach Chuck Noll denounced ABC- 
TV's Monday night commentators for 
complaining that some of the games they 
were broadcasting were dull. The fash- 
ionable notion that pro football was be- 
coming boring was "not the fault of the 
man in the street.” Noll said. "It’s the 
fault of the people programming him. 
These guys on Monday nights have done 
a lot to hurt the game. I watched the 
Green Bay-San Francisco game on tele- 
vision and l believed the commentators: 

I believed it was a bad game. Then w hen 
we got the films of it and broke them 
down I saw it was a good, hard-hitting 
game. Well executed." 

"Winning is the ethic of football,” says 
Miami's Don Shulu, the NFL's reigning 
coach. "You start with having to win, 
and you work back." 

As far as that goes, he is right, just 
as the writing teacher was right who 
told A. B. Guthrie Jr. that "credibility 
is the morality of fiction." Desire is the 
morality of sexual love, verbal coherence 
the morality of poetry. It doesn't mat- 
ter how fine the sentiments or graceful 
the moves involved in fiction are if the 
reader isn't taken in by it. Or in court- 
ship if no one is aroused. It doesn't count. 
Oakland's Daryle Lamonica throws 
beautiful bombs but Oakland's Ken Sta- 
bler wins games. It is magnificent, but 
is it war? 

But fiction must not only be credible. 
It needs a little magnificence. And art is 
not war. nor war art. 

Football would be silly without a 
score, like pole vaulting without a cross- 
bar. but football is also silly when it 
begins to look like peristalsis. Everybody 
knows that there is such a thing as a 
sensuously beautiful pass or run, and 
that such a thing is not what coaches 
arc interested in. The coaches w ho hold 
sway in pro football believe, with em- 
pirical justice. that conservative football 
is winning football: therefore rather than 
take risks and make bold strokes, as 
even a conservative artist must do, coach- 
es take the most reliable route between 
two points. There issomclhingadmirable 


about the idea of football played to win 
rather than to entertain (as there is. con- 
versely, in a crusty old movie director's 
insistence that he is only interested in 
entertainment, not messages), hut an in- 
dividual player may do something crazy 
and be considered brilliant (by me, at 
least), even if what he does doesn't turn 
out to make strategic sense. But a coach, 
according to all accepted standards, must 
w in in order to have coached well. 

Still, the game can be made livelier. I 
suggest the follow ing new rules: 

l. Make the center eligible for a for- 
ward pass. This would give zone defens- 
es something else to worry about and 
would return a touch of amateurism to 
the game. In baseball you have such 
things happening as Al Weis hitting a 
home run in the World Series: you don't 
have a comparably incongruous offen- 
sive possibility in football. Making the 


This is on excerpt from "About Three 
Bricks Shy of a Load," to he pub- 
lished iu October by Little, Brown. 


center eligible would also enable more 
while people to catch passes in the NI L 
(all centers are white). I like to see racial 
stereotypes broken up: I want to see more 
black people (trowing passes and more 
white people catching them. It would be 
interesting to sec how a center would 
spike the ball altera touchdown. Maybe 
between his legs. 

2. As Alex Karras with his "I'm gon” 
to keek a touchdown" routine was per- 
haps the first to exclaim, placckickcrs' 
power over the score is out of propor- 
tion to their substance as players. So 
what you do is, you require a man. be- 
fore he is eligible to kick a field goal, to 
participate in at least one play from 
scrimmage per quarter elapsed- In other 
words, he can’t try a field goal in the first 
quarter unless he's been in on one non- 
kicking play, in the second unless he's 
been in on two, and so forth. The Steel- 
ers' Roy Gerela. w ho played as a defen- 
sive back in college and made a couple of 
tackles on kickoffs during '73. could cer- 
tainly handle this, and so could Minne- 
sota's Fred Cox and Oakland’s George 
Blandu. And the ones who couldn't han- 
dle it would be worth watching: after all. 
the most memorable play, the one spark 
of humanity, in the last two Super Bowls 


was Garo Yepremian's pass for the Dol- 
phins. intercepted by the Redskins some 
18 inches from his hand. 

3. The passer, on the other hand, I 
would make more of a specialist. As it 
is, he is a sitting duck. It is just dumb 
that Joe Namath has been out of foot- 
ball for so much of his professional ca- 
reer. Put a flag in the quarterback's belt 
and make pulling the flag out the only 
way to gel him down unless he reaches the 
line of scrimmage, in which case he is 
running and fair game. Rushers could 
grab the quarterback and wrestle with 
him up to a certain point in attempting 
to get al his flag, but any contact rea- 
sonably sufficient to knock him down 
would constitute roughing the passer. 
A quarterback who fell down unnec- 
essarily on being nudged, like a bas- 
ketball defender trying to get a charg- 
ing foul called, would he penalized for 
intentionally grounding himself. With 
this rule the quarterback and his receiv- 
ers would have somewhat more time to 
work against the zone, and since quar- 
terbacks’ careers would be less likely to 
lie cut short early, the old, seasoned, 
active quarterback —one of the most 
glamorous figures in the game would 
become more prevalent. Of course he 
might not be so glamorous if. because 
of this rule, the public came to think of 
him as a sissy. The public's expectations 
may be too brave for this rule. 

4. It is hard to get any real personal 
impression of football players from the 
stands. Everybody has his head encased 
in plastic. But there arc a number of play- 
ers w ho can make personal appearances 
that are markedly more interesting than, 
say. Curt Gowdy's or the average march- 
ing band's. Require one member of each 
team to conic out during halftime and 
do an act. He could make a speech, tell 
a story, sing, dance, tumble or do an im- 
itation of a chicken (I say that because 
Rocky Bleier does an imitation of a 
chicken that is amazing, and yet he still 
looks like a football player doing it). 
Give the team whose representative is 
more entertaining a point on the game 
score. The problem arises, who will he 
the judges? The referees w ould seem log- 
ical choices, except that their taste would 
conform to the league's and therefore a 
player might have to read a tribute to 
Vince Lombardi or fly over the field in a 
lighter jet. or both, to be sure of scoring 
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his point. Somehow or another there 
must be a way that the concept of this 
rule can be refined into feasibility. If the 
Rules Committee could see Rocky 
Blcier's imitation of a chicken, they 
would appreciate the sense of urgency I 
bring to this proposal. 

But these reflections have led us away 
from the question of Pittsburgh fandom. 
Go back to contact. “The tradition here 
was always Jock Sutherland rock ‘cm 
sock ’em coal-miner football." said Ar- 
tie Rooney, the team's president. "In the 
old days Paul Brown beat us by throw- 
ing the ball killed us. Our players went 
up to the Browns after the game and said. 
‘Why don't you play the Celtics?’ The 
Browns had won. in other words, but 
they hadn't been playing football. That 
was a lot of bull. But football is con- 
trolled violence, and the people around 
here were close to violence." 

“Football was something you tried to 
play to get out of the mill," said Dan 
Rooney, the team’s vice-president. And 
you figured the way to get out of a steel 
mill was to blast your way out. Dan re- 
called going to speak to fans in some mill 
workers' bar. “Somebody would ask a 
tough question, and before I'd get a 
chance to answer, somebody else would 
yell, ‘What do you want to ask a ques- 
tion like that for?' and there’d be a fight." 
Afterward he would be given a jar of Pas- 
ta e Fagioli as an honorarium. 

“There's a new breed of fan now," said 
Artie. "They're one step beyond the real 
old violence, but only one generation be- 
yond it." He said if you spoke to the 
Mount Lebanon (Pa.) Jaycees, pretty 
soon the questions and the tone of the 
room would get rowdy enough. 

If I wanted to get a feel for old-fash- 
ioned Stceler fans, suggested the Roo- 
neys. I ought to go out to Chiodo Tav- 
ern in West Homestead, the area where 
the historic Homestead Strike raged in 
1892. Things arc quieter in Homestead 
now. but the mills are still turning out 
steel and Steeler fans, and they drink at 
Chiodo's. “We were looking down from 
our box one time and Joe Chiodo had a 
guy around the neck, defending my fam- 
ily," Dan Rooney said. 

“Well," Joe told me in his place, "a 
couple of boys were calling the Rooneys 
everything but white people, and I got 
between ’em. I took an elbow in the 
mouth. I saw the Rooney family watch- 


ing from up above. I was defending their 
honor. They were ready to help me out." 

“He was wrong there," Dan Rooney 
said later. "Wc were ready to call a cop, 
though." 

Joe beamed a flashlight on each of a 
rich assortment of mementos over the 
bar: helmets and jerseys from the past; a 
pheasant; a pennant from LakcChargog 
gaggoggmanchaaugagoggchaubuna- 
gungamaug; a mounted deer's head. 

Joe was the organizer of a group of 
fans who paid a few bucks a week all 
year round for a season ticket and a trip 
or two to road games. They would go to 
the home games in a bus from the tav- 
ern, Joe wearing a Steeler cape. They 
were, as Dan Rooney said, "great fans. 
Nobody wants to sit next to them, 
though," because they tended to get so 
demonstrative. 

Well, let me say that I had a good time 
in Chiodo Tavern. I sat there until 6 a.m. 
drinking the shots and beers that people 
kept buying me, and eating olives, cheese, 
green peppers and kielbasy. 

“This year we took the boys to Cin- 
cinnati," Chiodo said. "For S65, look 
what they got: a bus ride there and back, 
a ticket to the game, all the refreshments 
they could drink, hotel room Saturday 
night, sandwiches, pop, we had a Mass 
on Saturday night - I'm not talking re- 
ligion now, but my brother that's a priest 
came in— and then the boys can go out 
and clown around. 

‘ ‘ My mother passed away in June. This 
man Art Rooney, a millionaire, had time 
to come pay his respects. I had neigh- 
bors across the street who didn't come. 
I'm not talking religion now, but he sent 
Mass cards- six Mass cards. 

"When the Stcclers did nothing, if they 
won one game they had the fans. Now it 
seems like they should w in every game." 

There was a lady in Chiodo’s w ho said. 
“My son is Joseph Pcsolyar. Write that 
down. He says, ‘Bradshaw is a stinker.' " 
She repeated that several times. I would 
have liked to have heard from Opal Lis- 
ter along about then. 


NEXT WEEK 

Hands. Author Blount studies those of 
the Steelers, the sleek and the gnarled , 
and he watches as the long season goes out 
with a whimper, off all of the fingertips. 
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“ For the first time, 
we must realize that the well 
from which our resources flow 
is not bottomless.” 

William S. Paley, Chairman of the Hoard, 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 

The energy crisis can be a blessing 
in disguise for America. A warning has 
been sounded. We could be heading into 
stormy seas unless we heed and act now. 

We face a problem centering around 
this key question: Does the United 
States have an adequate supply of raw 


materials to feed its expanding economy 
and defend its security? 

The answer leaves no room for 
complacency. 

My experience as chairman of the 
President’s Materials Policy Commission 
which studied the subject exhaustively, 
along with current developments, have 
convinced me that we have reached 
a watershed in our national life. For the 
first time, we must deal with a wholly 
new fact— that the well from which our 
resources flow is not bottomless. 

And yet, surprisingly enough, the 
shortages that could confront us are not 



productivity to raw materials. 


as dangerous as the insidiously rising 
"real costs” of these raw materials. Real 


cost is measured, not only in capital, 
but also in lator required to 
produce a pound of product or unit 
of energy. 

If the real cost spirals upward, a 
nation’s standard of living is thereby 
lowered because it must continue to pay 
more and more for less and less. 
Unchecked, rising real costs might well 
erode America’s economic foundations 
and endanger our security. 

To halt and reverse this perilous 
upward climb, we must focus sharply on 
[ the materials productivity 
I requires. Real costs will 

I drop, and our standard of 

5 living rise, if we can create 




more with the same invest- 
ment in capital and labor. 

But we must take other 
action to insure an unim- 
peded flow of materials to 
our economy. 

A special government 
agency, responsible to 
Congress, the Executive 
or both, should be created to 
conduct a continuous audit 
of our materials situation. 

It will know how much is 
being consumed and how 
fast, our capacity to obtain 
more and the real costs, 
the latest developments in 
research and technology. 
Thus, knowing where we 
stand at all times, we will be 
able to foresee oncoming 
shortages in time to adopt 
policies that could avert or 
deal with them. 

This monitoring system 
was proposed by the 


Materials Policy Commission more than 
20 years ago. It is even more urgently 
needed now. 

We must accelerate programs to 
develop synthetics and other substitutes 
to replace or supplement materials in 
actual or potential short supply, and 
research must go forward on nuclear, 
solar and other power sources— all this 
with due regard to the environment. 

And we should be aware that we must 
import certain materials, because it 
is cheaper than producing them our- 
selves or we have no other viable way of 
meeting our needs. We should keep these 
two factors in mind in conducting our 
foreign relations. 

“Adversity is not without its com- 
forts and hopes,” Sir Francis Bacon 
wrote. If we act now, we can emerge 
from this trial with new strength, 
bulwarked against the peril of serious 
deficiencies and hardships in the future. 

This advertisement is one in a series 
in which U.S. Steel has created the 
opportunity for prominent leaders from 
different segments of the American 
business community to express their own 
viewpoints on the subject of productiv- 
ity. United States Steel Corporation. 

600 Grant Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. 
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Ebbets Field. Kids were safe from algebra 
there and adults were sitting pretty, for 
the cozy home of the Brooklyn Dodgers 
was, if not exactly Elysium, the next best 
thing when Reese, Furillo, Snider and 
Robinson came along. The old ball park 
lives again in all its dilapidated glory in 
paintings by Bob Weaver and a tribute 
by the author of 'The Boys of Summer 

BY ROGER KAHN 


D t was loo small. The public urinals were fetid troughs. 
Its architecture suggested a mail-order tool shed, and 
every August the grass began to die. Then work crews 
had to spray the outfield w ith green paint. There weren’t 
enough seats and the parking was impossible and worst of 
all it had been designed in days when a baseball possessed 
the resiliency of a rolled sock. Later the ball would leap 
from bats, and pitchers working there developed sore arms, 
Jcll-O hearts, shell shock. Ebbets Field, 1913-1957. RIP. 

Now, having made this obeisance to truth, we may, per- 
haps, begin? It w ( as a ball park. Not a stadium or a su- 
perdome or a multi-sport arena. A ball park, bad for foot- 
ball, unsuitable for concerts, unthinkable for track. You 
scrambled to get there, riding a subway or a trolley car, 
and you fought for a ticket and you walked steep runways 
with a loping gait. Two runways and a quick, sharp turn 
and there the diamond lay, so close you felt that you could 
reach it in 10 strides. There were the Dodgers, gabbling 
through infield drill, wearing white and blue, standing so 
near that you could almost hear their chatter. 

In 1951, the year of Bobby Thomson, a stately English 
literary critic asked me to take him to Ebbets Field. We 
rode the BMT to Prospect Park, the critic bristling with 
concern that he might show enthusiasm. “Promised some 
people a book," he said. "American mores. Need to see 
baseball. Ebbets Field. Waste of time.” 

We climbed from the subway and Ebbets Field loomed, 
gray and sooty. The critic seemed to shudder. We found 
our tickets, walked the runways and we turned. There was 
the painted outfield and the diamond, Pee Wee Reese and 
Jackie Robinson and Gil Hodges wearing white and blue. 

The Englishman stopped stock still and he fell speech- 
less. Somebody bumped him. “Beautiful," the stately Eng- 
lishman said. Although 1 had been journeying to F.bbets 
Field almost from the beginnings of memory, I would not 
have thought to call it so. 

In time, it became a divine prison. I had this job, cover- 
ing the Dodgers for the New York llcrald Tribune, S72.50 a 
week plus the champagne of a daily by-line, and F.bbets 
Field was where I worked. Most days, across the bright- 
ness of mild seasons, I drove a honcydcw Chevrolet con- 
vertible — honcydcw, the salesman said, is the color of the 
Chevy Dinah drives— to an alley where a man called Frank 
barked, “Move it. Move it closer. Hell, you reporters can’t 
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drive worlh a damn.” Park the far and once a month slip 
Frank S2. Thai made sure no one. certainly not Frank him- 
self, slashed ihc ear’s black canvas top. (Honeydew and 
black, the salesman said, is a terrific combination.) 

Climb out onto McKecver Place and pass the rotunda, 
where tiles were worked into designs of hall and bat. Walk 
toward the creaking sign marked muss gate. You could 
not help but swagger. If you covered the Dodgers regu- 
larly, you didn't have to show a press card. "Hiya," the 
gatekeeper said, and you answered with a magisterial nod. 
Press through the groin-high turnstile. Behind, laity milled 
about and swarmed for tickets. 

But once inside you had to go to work. Check the pitch- 
ers. "Yeah, my arm hurls." Billy Locssaid. "It always hurts. 
A pitcher's arm hurts all the time. Write that." Read the 
team. How was it with the Duke of Snider? "Damn you 
guys. I'm hitting .280 and you keep writing I should hit 
.320. What the hell's wrong with .280? And why arc you 
always comparing me with Mantle and Mays? We're dif- 
ferent guys." Snider and Mantle and Mays. What a benefi- 
cence of centerfielders. Sure. Duke. Easy. Duke. Hit two 
tonight and you'll be up at six to buy the morning papers. 

Try the other clubhouse. Warren Spahn skipping; a turn'.' 
"Yep. Spahnic's having some trouble with his back." Ac- 
tually. Spahnie had been having 10 years or trouble with 
right-handed power hitters in Ebhels Field. His back would 
heal on the plane back to Milwaukee. 

Ride the press elevator, small as a coffin, and ask the 
operator if the general had come. Douglas MacArthur was 
an Ebbets Field addict. Climb to the press hox. hanging 
from the roof. Reach for the yellow Western Union paper 
and begin. 

Carl Erskinc w as on the mound seeking his 14th victo- 
ry last night as the Dodgers faced the Milwaukee Braves 
before an estimated 28,000 at Ebbets Field. The Braves, 
nine games behind the Dodgers, countered with Gene 
Conley, a righthander, who is very tall for a pitcher. 

Editions closed till midnight and keeping up with them 
you typed constantly, trying to remember (or forget) that 
someone had defined journalism as literature under pres- 
sure. After the game. Dick Young of the Daily Sews would 
say, "I got a lead for you.” 

"What's that?" 

"Under leaden skies." 

"Good. Young, but I won't plagiarize your stuff. Now 
hold it. 1 have to write 800 words in 20 minutes." 

"Under cloudless skies?" Young said, smiling an evil 
smile. 

I have been trying to find a single memory so vivid and 
so real that one can understand, with the shock of recog- 
nition, what the place called Ebbets Field once meant. It 
was my ball park and before that it was my father's ball 
park. It served for ghastly Brooklyn teams and for the Jack- 
ie Robinson Dodgers. It was the Elysium of boyhood, the 

Lives rooted in weary browns I ones like this 
one were lit up by the gods at play nearby. 


one place above others, where one was safe from algebra 
and other casual woes. It was secure. Then, so quickly there 
was not time to sort this change of circumstance, it became 
the building where I went to earn a living. 

Fut illo and the wall. Were ever man and magic better 
fused in baseball? A line drive crashed into that wall, the 
screen rising above, the scoreboard jutting onto the field. 
Carl Furillo calculated the carom. He gloved the ball and 
exploded a throw. How had he figured that carom? How 
could anyone throw a ball that hard? "This man." said the 
ancient reporter from The Sew York Times, "is armed." 

Robinson in a rundown. One black man. dodging among 
whites, in those embattled times when baseball people said 
you couldn't hire a Negro. Robinson, the great gale at- 
traction of his era. sprinted and stopped, feinted and skid- 
ded. sprinted and broke free. Above all ballplayers. Jackie 
Robinson would not be penned. 

Alan Paton of South Africa arriving in the press box. I 
like to pretend that I met Paton. shook his hand and thanked 
him quietly for Cry. the Belated Country and Too Late the 
Phalarope. But that night I was off. "Mr. Paton." said Dick 
Young, in the strident accent of New York, "what’s a phal- 
arope?" Paton answered solemnly , "It's a bold." 

The wrecker's ball, crashing against Furillo's wall, de- 
stroying mortar, laying waste a monument. Steam shovels 
assaulting soil that had felt the spikes of Reese and Rob- 
inson. We thought, we had always thought, that Ebbets 
Field would stand for centuries. As Red Smith says, the 
oldest building in Rome is the Colosseum. 

The borough of Brooklyn, extending eight miles from the 
East River to the Atlantic Ocean, was once a vital collec- 
tion of communities, with names like Grcenpoinl. Bay 
Ridge. Shcepshead Bay. Brooklyn was rich in middle-class 
high schools, thick with churches and populated by about 
three million souls. In one neighborhood called Browns- 
ville. Jewish children who would grow up to teach philos- 
ophy lived beside incipient terrorists who became loan 
sharks, basketball fixers, even killers. Park Slope was heav- 
ily Italian, mixing longshoremen, musicians and goons. On 
Sundays the Irish of St. Theresa's Parish worshiped a gentle 
Christ. Other days some of them distributed the fascist news- 
paper Social Justice, which warned of a revolution being 
organized by Jews. In bleak pockets near Atlantic Avenue 
a small, profoundly depressed black seedbed endured. 

Brooklyn was troubled it is a dangerous fiction that ur- 
ban troubles are new -and contentious and disparate and 
joined. What joined all Brooklyn was a sense, when we were 
young, that everyone outside was laughing at us. If you 
listened to a radio quiz program and a contestant said he 
came from Brooklyn, you next heard a clamor of laughter 
from the studio audience. If you went to a set-piece war 
movie, there was one soldier out of Brooklyn. He might be 
heroic, but Gary Cooper never played him. The best we 
got was William Bendix throwing grenades and bawling. 
"Dis is for da folks on Flatbush Avenyuh." Sometimes 
the Nazis cut him down, but Brooklyn Bill Bendix never 
died like Hamlet. Nobility was reserved for taller figures 
from the prairie. 
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One's father's memories seem grander 
than one's own, which may be how gods 
were first invented. My father, a courtly, 
private, thick-wristed man, lighted my 
childhood with stories of ballplayers I 
had never seen. He had been rooting for 
the Dodgers since the first decade of the 
century. "They weren't called the Dodg- 
ers then. They were the Superbas, and 
there wasn't any Ebbets f ield. The Su- 
perbas played in Washington Park." 

"What was it like?" 

"There was a hill behind the outfield. 
More people sat on the hill than bought 
tickets. That's why we had to build Eb- 
bets Field." 

He had admired a first baseman named 
Jake Daubert, who batted .350 in 1913, 
and a splendid outfielder, Zack Wheat, 
and he recalled, as an old general recalls 
his soldiers" victories, how Brooklyn had 
won pennants in I9l6and 1920. "We had 
a spitball pitcher named Clarence Mitch- 
ell, who was also a pretty fair hitter. But 
in the '20 Scries, Mitchell hit into a dou- 
ble play and a triple play in consecutive 
turns at bat. Two swings. Five outs. Ef- 
ficiency." By this time, the 1930s, my fa- 
ther had developed protective, defensive 
techniques of rooting. The Dodgers were 
a dreary club, with no visible tomorrows, 
and a grown man learns to hide his dis- 
appointments. 

We first voyaged to Ebbets Field in 
1935, traveling by trolley and on foot. 
We were to see Babe Ruth, who was 
drinking through a drab finale with the 
Boston Braves. Ruth didn't play that 
day. We went next to see an exhibition 
between the Dodgers and the Yankees. 
Lou Gehrig, the Iron Horse, passed up 
the game. A thumb was aching. We went 
afterward, four times a year, enough so 
that memories developed and not so of- 
ten that the trip became routine. 

Bccuuse the park was compact, you 
caught interplays between the players 
and the fans. "Hey, Sehnozz," someone 
shouted at Ernie Lombardi of the Cincin- 
nati Reds, "pick up your cap so we can 
see your big nose." Lombardi grinned 
and raised the bill of the cap. That nose 
could well have startled Cyrano. 

"Hey, genius," someone bellowed at 
the Dodger shortstop, Lonny Frey, who 
made 51 errors in 1936. “What ya got 
the glove for? A decoration?" From the 
51.10 seals you could see Frey redden. 

Bright moments came seldom to the 


Dodgers of the mid- 1 930s, and people 
said they ought to hire Alf Landon to 
manage. "I mean you need a man who's 
had experience getting beat." But once 
an old pitcher named Freddie Frank- 
house held off the Cardinals with break- 
ing stuff. "A roundhouse curve," my 
father said with great authority . "Very 
few can get away with that in the major 
leagues." A brilliant centerfielder, John- 
ny Cooney, dived and somersaulted and 
stole a double from the grass. Van Lin- 
gle Mungo, fierce and black-haired, fired 
fastballs behind a mighty kick. "What- 
ever you hear about this team," my fa- 
ther said, "remember this. They're 
major-leaguers. Nobody playing in l:b- 
bels Field is a bum." 

When you reached 10, you began to 
explore the ball park by yourself. It was 
curiously shaped, as most old ball parks 
w ere, lending variety to the game of base- 
ball. It had been built of brick and mor- 
tar with repeating arches framing little 
windows, the kind that are always bro- 
ken in old factories. Two tiers of pillared 
grandstand ran from the right-field cor- 
ner towatd home plate, then out toward 
left and behind the centerfielder. There 
the stands ended. 

The right-field wall sloped upward for 
perhaps eight feet, and rose straight for 
another seven. Above the wall a stiff 
mesh screen extended 40 feet into the air. 
A black scoreboard jutted out in right- 
center. describing angles that Furillo 
would master. The playing field was a 
narrow cockpit: 297 to right, 348 to left 
and 393 to straightaway center. Batting 
left-handed, Mickey Mantle hit a screw- 
ball into the upper left-field stands dur- 
ing the 1953 World Series. A good power 
hitler could drive a ball out of Ebbets 
Field at any point. 

But long ago it seemed a fortress and 
like all fortresses it had to be attacked. 
A seat in the bleachers, actually the cov- 
ered upper deck in center, cost 55c. 
I acking that, there were other means to 
violate the place. Across Bedford Ave- 
nue. which ran behind right field, there 
lived a popular boy named Herbie Fried- 
man. Flerbie was popular because his 
bedroom overlooked the screen. Stand- 
ing at his window, you could see the in- 
field. some of center, none of right. Every 
weekend, Herbie, who did not like base- 
ball, had to suffer sunshine friends. 

In right-center, where stands and wall 
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met. two heavy iron doors formed the 
Exit Gate. The doors did not quite reach 
the pavement and by lying on the ground 
you could peer through a crack twice as 
wide as an eyeball and sec a game. Or 
part of a game. Eventually, a policeman 
tapped a billy on the soles of your shoes 
and said. “Get going, buster." 

“What's the matter?" you said to the 
policeman. "Weren’t you ever a kid 
yourself, sir?" 

It was a community ball park, set 
among apartment houses, frame build- 
ings and garages. The same cops worked 
there every day and the same children loi- 
tered around the green in the middle of 
a city that was not a city but a borough. 
Early I rooted for good journeymen, Jer- 
sey Joe Stripp and Pete Coscarart, watch- 
ing the way Stripp backhanded a shot 
toward third and how Coscarart sped be- 
hind second and set his foot and threw 
to first. Through the eyes of youth, a bad 
team in a tiny ball park looked glorious. 

When boredom might have entered, a 
winning club was born. Larry MacPhail, 
trumpeted into town by Brooklyn bank- 
ers, assumed the leadership of the Dodg- 
ers in 1938. He set lights on the roof and 
for the first night game, the first game 
under arcs the papers said, Johnny Van- 
der Meer pitched a no-hittcr. We were 
still losing, but now with style. 

MacPhail bought the team satin uni- 
forms that shone under the lights, and 
in a way no longer possible, with cur- 
rent baseball talent stretched to transpar- 
ency, he began dealing for box office and 
strength. Babe Ruth came out of retire- 
ment to coach first base. According to 
Leo Durochcr, Ruth never learned the 
Dodger signs. Still, we went to see the 
big man clap hands and shout, “C'eion. 
Get holda one. kid." Durochcr arrived 
from St. Louis, intense and loud and 
damned if he would lose. MacPhail res- 
cued Whitlow Wyatt from the minors 
and snookered Kirby Higbc from the 
Phillies. He dealt for Dixie Walker, pur- 
chased Pee Wee Reese and signed a 
young free agent named Pete Reiser. Dolf 
Camilli came to play first base— almost 
as gracefully as Jake Dauberl, my father 
conceded— and Billy Herman, master of 
the hit to right, took over second. 

Suddenly, the year was 1941, the 
Dodgers were no longer funny. In a mag- 
nificent race with the St. Louis Cardinals, 
they won a pennant. Although the Yan- 
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kees outmatched them in the Series, that 
pennant reinforced our sense of who we 
where, or would like to be. “So Brook- 
lyn’s a joke? Well, try a Wyatt fastball 
at your chin and see who laughs." The 
place where we climbed out of clown suits 
was dun-colored Ebbets Field, the ball 
park. That made the autumn of 1941 glo- 
rious in Brooklyn, although Hitler raged 
and Japanese admirals were preparing 
the devastation of Pearl Harbor. 

Red Barber, the Dodger broadcaster, 
made splendid phrases. Durochcr, rant- 
ing at an umpire, was "tearin’ up the ol‘ 
pea patch." Fred Fitzsimmons ahead, 7 
toO, was "siltin' in the catbird seat." The 
public address announcer, gravel-voiced, 
porky Tex Rickard, had his own encoun- 
ters with the mother tongue. Once he an- 
nounced. "Attention, please, a child has 
been found lost." One Sunday he offered, 
“Will the fans with their coatson theout- 
ficld railing please remove their clothes." 

MacPhail himself had spirited mo- 
ments. "What’s the score?" he asked Bill 
Boylan, who tended bar in the cramped 
press room. 

“We’re losing, 6 to 2," Boylan said. 

"You’re fired," said MacPhail. 

Everything happened in Ebbets Field. 
Red Barber announced, day after day, 
and then war came. MacPhail enlisted. 
Branch Rickey succeeded him, but the 
Dodgers, ravaged by the draft, fell to 
seventh place. “Lose 'em all," wrote 
Roscoe McGowcn of The New York 
Times. "The long and the short and the 
tall. . . 

There was one moment, and one only, 
where baseball truly led the country. 
That was in 1947, when Rickey brought 
Jackie Robinson to Ebbets Field. It is dif- 
ficult these days to imagine the climate 
of a quarter-century ago, how the right 
of one lone black to play infield rent 
America. But after Robinson was signed, 
the man who ran the minor leagues de- 
clared, with leaden sarcasm, that a tem- 
ple to Rickey would soon be built in Har- 
lem. Major league owners sought a way 
to drum Rickey from the game. The Car- 
dinals tried to organize a strike. 

At the bull park in Brooklyn, people 
cracked small, uncertain jokes. "You can 
tell which one is Robinson. He’s wear- 
ing number 42.” You recognized Rob- 
inson by his color: imperial ebony. 
Watching the big. pigeon-toed, solitary 
man, you had to face what you had long 
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repressed. Baseball everywhere, even in 
Brooklyn, had been a cruelly racist game. 

In that small park, the electricity that 
was Robinson, the bar of music that was 
the man, leaped from field to grandstand. 
In the boxes close to first and just as sure- 
ly in the poorer seats, you felt his vi- 
brance. The crowds were bigger now, 
bigger than we had known them. In that 
bandbox, the Dodgers drew 1.8 million, 
a record for the National League. 

You couldn’t hear the chatter any 
more. Too many people. Too much 
noise. But you could see a struggle waged 
in pantomime. The infield went: Spider 
Jorgensen, Pee Wee Reese, Eddie Stanky, 
with Robinson at first, a new position for 
him. They all wore white, the home team, 
with dodgers written in blue script on 
their jerseys. 

Some Dodgers were themselves racist. 
Later Robinson said that whenever he 
was on base and Dixie Walker hit a home 
run, he ran straight to the dugout, for- 
going the handshake at home plate. "I 
didn’t think he’d take my hand, if 1 of- 
fered it," Robinson said, "and I didn’t 
want an incident." But most of the Dodg- 
ers, including Reese and Ralph Branca, 
stood with Robinson. Waves of hate 
came from the other side. 

Ben Chapman led the Phillies in ca- 
cophony. "Alligator bait," was his pre- 
amble. Enos Slaughter, running out a 
ground ball, tried to plant his spikes in 
Robinson’s Achilles tendon. And many 
a pitcher sought to drive fastballs into 
Robinson’s skull. The assault was sav- 
age and ceaseless. 

Here was a borough that had been torn 
by gibes. Hadn’t Brooklyn always been 
something to laugh at? Here was a ball 
park where you sat so tightly that the field 
embraced you. The fans— Irish, Jewish 
and Italian— pulled for Robinson, self- 
conscious, to be sure, but not for long. 
In the 1930s. we had developed a simple 
New Deal view of life: pull for the un- 
derdogs ( provided they were not the dogs 
next door). In 1947, the team looked real- 
ly good. Now if this colored guy on first 
can make it big, we’ve got a chance. He 
made it. 

After that came my newspaper job, 
and the magic fled. I came to know the 
Dodgers and to relish their company, as 
I still do. but Ebbets Field was at length 
a place of work. Watch a ball game ev- 
ery day and sensibilities begin to dull. 


You could analyz.e the way the Dodger 
pitchers contended with Stan Musial. 
(Nervously and not well; part of Furil- 
lo’s wall belonged to Stash.) You could 
find nuance and glory in watching Billy 
Cox play third. But as a professional, you 
came to recognize a formula of baseball. 
In an average week, two games will be 
good and two will be fair. Three will be 
exercises in tedium. 

Nor did everything happen in Ebbets 
Field. When finally, unbelievably, the 
Dodgers won a World Series from the 
Yankees, the seventh game was played 
at Yankee Stadium. Ebbets Field lay 
empty on that October day and later I 
remember drinking with Pec Wee Reese 
and wishing that my father were alive. 

When the wreckers came in 1957, 1 felt 
no pangs. Walter O'Malley was a mon- 
ey man. The place was too damn small. 
Let it go, let it go, like the past. 

Now through the years it haunts me, 
like the fresh-faced, ardent girl you nev- 
er married. 1 can see again a child’s for- 
gotten afternoon, when he walked with 
his father, through arcs of sunlight, and 
saw the bright flags, blue and green and 
white and red, the flapping flags that 
meant Ball Game Today. I wonder if a 
child can feel such stirrings walking to- 
ward the modular stadiums of the pres- 
ent. I wonder if children lack for having 
no neighborhood ball park; no prepos- 
terous right-field wall, or any Carl Fu- 
rillo; no sense that this park represents 
their town, which is itself unique, as cit- 
ies were before the planners came with 
steel and glass skyscrapers. 

One scene endures. Jackie Robinson 
is leading off third. The pitcher fidgets. 
Robinson glares at him. saying nothing. 
The pitcher w inds up. Robinson breaks. 
"He’s going,” cry 30,000 voices. The big 
man slides, hurling his body at the catch- 
er, intimidating him. Then, at the last 
instant. Robinson hooks his frame to- 
ward first and sweeps the plate with the 
tip of one spiked shoe. 

Safe. 

Jackie Robinson arises, smiling that 
inward, private smile of his. Everyone 
stands and cheers and sonic men's eyes 
glisten. In Ebbets Field they have root- 
ed for a ballplayer, some ignoring anoth- 
er person’s color for the first time. 

Well, Ebbets Field is gone, but perhaps 
we can preserve the brilliant bunting and 
the clear prism of that memory. end 
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When Don Shula keeps the Dolphins 
on their toes, our Pro-socks' are on his feet. 


What's more, since Pro-Socks 
come in so many sport styles, 

Don Shula's feet could even walk 
in comfort on the golf course. 

Interwoven Pro-Socks. 

They're such super socks for 
only $1 .50 and up, it just stands 
to reason Don Shula would wear 
them to the Super Bowl. 
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Only someone who is able to 
stand up under a lot of pressure, 
can lead his team to victory in the 
Super Bowl. Two years in a row. 

Which is why Don Shula takes 
such good care of his feet. 

To make sure they're comfort- 
able. he always dresses them in 
Interwoven Pro-Socks. 

Socks that have such softly 
cushioned soles, they almost 
make his feet feel like cheering. 


by RON REID 


PEOPLE 


A basketball camp run by Prov- 
idence University Coach Dave 
Gavitt opened with an assistant 
setting up sides. "All right." he 
said, "you five be shirts and you 
five be skins." One of the skins 
was Franny Duffy, 16, the only 
girl among the -40 attendees. 
Said Gavitt, "We finally got that 
squared away." 

® Jorge Lcbron. the 14-year- 
old Puerto Rican schoolboy 
signed by Philadelphia and as- 
signed to the Phillies' Class A 
farm club in Auburn, N.Y., is 
settling in nicely, encouraging 
his employers by banging base- 
balls off the fences in batting 
practice. General Manager Bill 
Graney hopes to activate him 
during Auburn’s next home 
stand, but the media — and the 
fans — already have made the 
young inficldcr a celebrity. While 
dining at Auburn's Hollywood 
Restaurant last week Jorge was 
besieged by autograph seekers. 
"If he spoke English, he'd un- 
derstand what's going on," Gra- 
ncy said. "And by now he'd 
probably be nuts." 

The advent of the literate, edu- 
cated ballplayer can pose prob- 
lems for the game's executives. 
Take Bobby Bragan, the Texas 
League president. Not long ago 
Bragan received the following 
communication from a player. 
"In the course of human events, 
it sometimes becomes necessary 
to strike out against adversity, 
prejudice and poor judgment. 
My ejection from a game was 
[caused by) an attempt to right 
a wrong. In my opinion a called 
third strike which scrapes the 
dirt passing the plate is the re- 
sult of very poor judgment." The 
writer enclosed a check to cover 
his fine, adding that if his pro- 
test had helped to restore a sense 
of justice in Texas League um- 
pires, the money was well spent. 
Not exactly what an oldlimc to- 
bacco-chewing player would 
have done. But Bragan handled 



it in the time-honored way. He 
cashed the check. 


One sidelight of last week's All- 
Star Game in Pittsburgh con- 
cerns the White Sox' Dick Allen, 
who did not show for the 8:30 
game until 7:45. Just like spring 
training, people said, recalling 
the controversial slugger's ap- 
pearance at camp 50 minutes bc- 
forcthc exhibition season began. 

But it was not quite the same 
thing. Actually, Allen ran into a 
creature whose forebears prob- 
ably invented the term "stone- 
wall it" a Three Rivers Stadi- 
um guard. Any one who has ever 
tried, by reason or cunning, to 
gain admittance to a major 
league park without the proper 
piece of paper, knows the tenac- 
ity of a security man. Just be- 
cause some guy drives up and 
says he's Dick Allen from Chi- 
cago and that he's in a hurry tc C 
get dressed for the game, is that 
supposed to be good enough? 
No, sir. If he were Dick Allen, 
he'd have a parking pass. 

As the traffic jam grew behind 
Allen and the guard, Dick told 
live man to keep the car with live 
keys and walked on in. Unper- 
turbed by the incident, or by the 
timing of his arrival, Allen re- 
marked, "On time is game time. 

I didn't intend to get here any 
earlier." But American League 
Manager Dick Williams re- 
moved the star after only 2*/i in- 


nings. Then Allen intended to go 
home, but there was a hitch: he 
could not remember what he had 
done with his car keys. 

Small wonder that the San Fran- 
cisco Giants had to make some 
moves, most notably replacing 
Charlie Fox with Wes West rum. 
They were losing attendance in 
the most unusual ways. The top- 
per came when China's famed 
Wushu martial arts troupe ar- 
rived in town. The performers 
were asked if they had any spe- 
cial requests. Yes, they said, they 
would like to see the Giants play. 
But U.S. Government officials 
reasoned that a meagcrly filled 
Candlestick Park would do in- 
ternational public relations no 
good, so they persuaded the 
troupe to delay its baseball spec- 
tating until it got to New York, 
where it could watch the Giants 
play the Mets at certain-to-be- 
packed Shea Stadium. Subtract 
another 40 from Giant home at- 
tendance, add 40 to the Mets. 

Relief Pitcher Tom Hilgendorf of 
the Cleveland Indians was cred- 
ited with a save when he dived 
fully clothed into a swimming 
pool and rescued 13-year-old 
Jerry Zaradtc. Returning from 


dinner, Hilgendorf happened to 
look down and see young Za- 
radte lying on the bottom of the 
pool. (He apparently had leg 
cramps.) It was Hilgendorf 's first 
swim of the summer. Like other 
Indian players, he is forbidden 
to swim during the season. 

Los Angeles All-Pro Guard Tom 
Mack quieted speculation that 
he would jump from the NFL to 
the Southern California Sun of 
the WFL, allowing that although 
the Sun's offer was super-gener- 
ous, "There are more consider- 
ations than just money." One of 
them might have been his per- 
sonalized license plates. 

They read: RAMS 65. 

♦ Racing driver James Hunt, 
who once estimated that finding 
the right girl for a man in his pro- 
fession was a million-in-one 
shot, revealed that he soon will 
marry Susy Miller, a 25-year-old 
model who never had seen an 
auto race before meeting Hunt 
in southern Spain. Hunt, whose 
putrone in Formula I racing is 
Britain's Lord Hcskcth (SI, May 
13), was apparently bemused by 
the odds involved when he 
crashed, though not seriously, in 
his most recent Grand Prix race. 
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baseball / Jim Kaplan 


A pitcher 
with a 
lot of clout 

Pittsburgh ace Ken Brett talks 
toughly and carries a big stick 

P lay it, Sam, one final mournful 
dirge in honor of Pirate Ken Brett, 
perhaps the last of the good-hitting 
pitchers. Make it a poignant remem- 
brance of times past, when the pitchcr- 
VnUCT was baseball's version oV \hc 
Renaissance Man. This classical, well- 
rounded athlete, versed in the game's 
two most precious skills, could throw 



a shutout and win it with his hat. 

Babe Ruth was the most memorable 
slugging pitcher, but there were many 
others. Walter Johnson hit .433 at age 
37. Warren Spahn had 35 career home 
runs. Don Drysdale and Don New- 
combc. sometimes used as pinch hitters 
by the Dodgers, share the National 
League single-season home run record 
(seven > for pitchers. 

Aptly, today's inept bunch, most of 
them bushers with the bat. arc being re- 
placed at the plate by designated hitters. 
In the American League, which has 
adopted the DH. even the best-hitting 
pitchers do not bat. Rick Wise, w ho once 
threw a no-hitter in which he homered 
twice, is 0 for 0 with Boston. If the Na- 
tional League lakes on the DH. all pitch- 
ers w ill be designated pitchers. 

Fortunately for baseball purists, they 
at least can be sure the hitting pitcher 
will not exit with a thud. For Brett is the 
very paradigm of the old breed, a rock- 
'cm, sock-'em ballplayer who is the sec- 
ond-leading hiner on his team with a .304 
average. Many of those hits have been 
timely indeed. Brett has two homers and 
13 runs baited in — one for every five at 
bats and has helped himself by driving 
home teammates in nine of 20 starts. And 
he can pitch. Brett has a 12-7 record, a 
2. 86 carned-run average and was the w in- 
ning pitcher in the National League’s 7-2 
victory in last week's All-Star Game. 

One week earlier this season he com- 
bined these luminous talents by pitching 
two complete-game wins and lashing 
four hits. In the opener of a doubleheader 
against San Diego he had a perfect game 
for eight innings, eventually winning 
6-0, and helped the Pirates lake the night- 
cap 8-7 with a two-run pinch triple. Five 
days later he defeated the Reds 14-1 and 
had a single and a double. 

In the best tradition, Brett perfected 
both skills at once. Playing for Philadel- 
phia in 1973, he developed a slider to 
complement his fastball, rid himself of 
back trouble and wildness and was 13-9 
for a last-place team. As a hitter he set a 
major-league record for pitchers with 
four home runs in consecutive starts — 
all of them wins and finished the sea- 
son with a .250 batting average. "He 
was loose up there," recalls Phillic 
Mike Schmidt. "He would sit there smil- 
ing in the dugout. really enjoying the 
thought of going up to the plate, and ev- 
ery time he hit the ball with that nice, 


easy swing of his. it jumped off his bat.” 

"I think you’ve got to be patient as 
both a batter and a pitcher,” says the 25- 
ycar-old Brett, who was traded to Pitts- 
burgh during the off-season for Second 
Baseman Dave Cash. "I'm a contact hit- 
ler who w ill occasionally hit a homer. II 
1 gel my pitch and I'm not trying for a 
home run, sometimes one and one make 
two." Brett had seven career homers and 
a lifetime average of .259 going into this 
season. If the National League rejects the 
DH, lie could conceivably match Wes 
Ferrell's career .280 percentage and 38 
home runs— including nine in 1931. Next 
to Ruth. Ferrell was probably the best 
hitter-pitcher in history and used his bat 
to help himself to six 20-win seasons with 
the Indians and Red Sox. 

Unlike most pitchers. Brett never had 
to prove that he could hit. At El Scgun- 
do (Calif.) High School he baited over 
.400 as a cenlcrfielder and pitcher, but 
only the Red Sox saw a big-league fu- 
ture for him on the mound. 

At 19, he relieved Vot Boston in the 
1967 World Scries, but arm trouble 
caused him to slump. The Red Sox, ever 
wary of left-handed pitchers, traded Brett 
to Milwaukee in 1971. Even then, a Na- 
tional League man told Brewer Manager 
Dave Bristol, "If you can’t use him as a 
pitcher, we'll take him as an outfielder." 
Milwaukee cared little for him as either 
and sent him to Philadelphia. 

"He didn't hit all that well at Boston 
because he wasn't playing regularly and 
had to bat in Fenway Park, w hich is built 
for right-handed batters," says Phillie 
Pitcher Jim Lonborg. a friend and team- 
mate of Brett’s at Boston, Milwaukee 
and Philadelphia, "l or Ken, it's all in 
knowing he can hit. Now he knows he 
can do it. He has great hand-eye coor- 
dination. hand action and strength." 

Two questions are invariably asked of 
a good-hitting pitcher: Why not use him 
elsewhere in the lineup between starts: 
and if he fails as a pitcher, w hy not play 
him elsewhere full-time? The answer to 
the first is that the off-day experiment has 
never worked, except with Ruth. A 
pitcher's arm needs complete rest be- 
tween starts. Regarding the second pos- 
sibility. Brett says, "Should that happen. 
I'd like to give it a try. but it would be a 
last resort." Then he warns of overrating 
his hitting. "I'm gelling a lot tougher 
pitches lately. They're not saying. 'This 
is just another pitcher,' anymore. I'd be 
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Help save 
some gasoline 

Every drop counts 



Every drop of gasoline you save 
means that you can drive that much 
farther. 

That’s the whole reason behind a 
tune-up with AC Fire-Ring Spark Plugs. 
(Did you know that just one misfiring 
spark plug can rob you of as much as 
12 percent of your mileage efficiency? 
And that's nearly 2Vi gallons in every 
20-gallon tankful!) 


Ask for ACs when you ask for a tune- 
up. Because there’s an AC Fire-Ring 
Spark Plug designed for your car and 
your kind of driving. That’s important 
—especially when you’re watching 
your gasoline mileage. 



AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


BASEBALL ontinurd 


satisfied if my average ended up higher 
than my ERA." 

Such virtuosity would not be out of 
character. Brett rates among baseball's 
top fielders at his position and he has 
been known to pinch-run. Playing with 
the spikes-high abandon of a latter-day 
Ty Cobb, he has been fined three times 
and was a principal in the Pirates' recent 
brawl with Cincinnati. "See if you can 
catch the fight on the 1 1 o’clock news.” 
he said proudly after that game. 

‘•When I put on my uniform, l*m a 
baseball player." he says, explaining his 
aggressiveness. "If I get on first base and 
a man hits a ground ball. I’m going to 
try like heck to break up the double play. 
I love to do that. I love to play hard, to 
bunt, to hit-and-run. I'll scratch and 
claw. It's just the way I play. It's the way 
baseball should be played." 


THE WEEK 

by KENT HANNON 


AL EAST 


Boston continued its 
Fenway Park mastery 
over the Yankees — the Red Sox arc 18-1 
since August 1972— by scoring a run off ex- 
teammate Sparky Lyle in the last of the ninth 
to win 5-4. Luis Tiant went all the way in that 
victory to post the Sox' eighth complete game 
in their last 1 1 contests: Boston won only five 
of the 1 1 because of inconsistent hitting. Carl 
Yastrzemski was one man the pitchers cer- 
tainly could not blame for nonsupport. Yaz 
hasn't hit 20 home runs or ..100 since 1970. 
but he may do both this year. He raised his 
average to .313 on a nine-game road trip and 
four of his hits were homers, including his 
12th of the year and the 300th of his career. 

The Perry brothers drew two crowds of 
more than 40.000 into Cleveland Stadium, 
but both throngs went away disappointed. 
First the A’s beat brother Jim b-3, as Ted 
Kubiak. substituting for injured Sal Barulo. 
singled home two runs. Then the Orioles tied 
brother Gaylord with three runs in the ninth 
and handed him his third loss in a row with 
four more in the I Ith. Baltimore's defeat of 
Perry, in which Rich Coggins got live hits 
and Bobby Grich. Paul Blair and Tommy 
Davis socked home runs, was the Orioles’ 
only win in five tries. 

New York's team physician, Dr. Sydney 
Gaynor, has been unable to do much for 
the Yankees' injured pitchers, Mel Stot- 
llemyrc and Rudy May. but Doc Me- 
dich's mound medicine has been curative 


enough to bring New York from seven games 
behind to within two of the division lead in 
the last month. Mcdich won five straight as 
the Yanks took 15 of 2 1 games. 

When Milwaukee starter Billy Champion 
was relieved by Kevin Kobel. with the Brew- 
ers leading Baltimore 5 0, he had reasonable 
cause for concern. It was the third time in 
Champion’s last five starts that Manager Del 
Crandall had removed him in the midst of a 
shutout attempt and Champion's relief had 
dissipated the leads in the previous two. Sure 
enough, by the time Crandall yanked Kobel 
from the game the score was 5 3. Tom Mur- 
phy replaced him and threw 3!s hitless in- 
nings to preserve Champion's fifth win. 

Struggling with a .241 team batting av- 
erage, Detroit is still in the race only because 
the Eastern leaders keep bumping each oth- 
er off. The Tigers have lost 15 of their last 
18 games, but trail by a mere six games. 


BOS 62*46 CLEV 61-46 NY 60*48 
BAl-T 50*48 MIL 48*50 DET 46*52 

A I \A/FQT Dccp in a 7 for 49 

ML vVLU I slump and unable to 

play in the All-Star Game because of an in- 
jured ankle, Oakland’s Sal Bando needed 
something to occupy his mind and body dur- 
ing the midseason break. Hi s choice of dis- 
tractions was limited, since his doctor had 
ordered him to stay off his feet. So Bando 
decided to wash away his troubles with a 
swim. While doing the crawl, he evidently 
discovered his hitting stroke as well. As the 
season resumed, Bando hit two homers to 
help Vida Blue defeat the Twins 5-1 . 

"1 get sick every time 1 come to New 
York." said Kansas City's Freddie Patek, 
striking a verbal blow for the rest of the na- 
tion's out-of-lowners. Recuperating on the 
Shea Stadium bench certainly did not make 
Patek feel any better, The speedy shortstop 
could only watch as five of his teammates 
were gunned down trying to steal or take an 
extra base in a 5-4 loss to the Yankees. 

Manager Chuck Tanner went out to ask 
Reliever Terry Forster how he felt about 
staying in to pitch against Milwaukee’s Dcr- 
on Johnson with the bases full, two out in 
the ninth and the White Sox leading 3-1. 
"O.K.," said Forster. "Good, go get him," 
urged Tanner. But it was Johnson who did 
the getting to end Chicago's seven-game win 
streak. He smashed Forster's second pitch 
against the upper deck railing in left field for 
a grand slam homer. 

The Sox’ troubles continued right on down 
to Texas, where the Rangers spent nearly the 
entire 1973 season in the cellar. This year 
they are in contention and trailed Oakland 
by only eight games after taking two out of 
three from the Sox last week. 

Minnesota's problem pitcher. Bert Bly- 
levcn, was ahead of Oakland 3-0 in the sixth 
inning and coasting toward a fifth straight 


victory, when the A's reached him for four 
runs after two were out. The 5-3 loss pre- 
vented the Twins from putting together their 
third consecutive winning week. 

Returning from a 7-3 road trip, Califor- 
nia went right on losing at home, where it 
has not won a game in 13 tries under new 
Manager Dick Williams. 


OAK 57-42 CHI 50*47 KC 50-47 
TEX 50-51 MINN 48*52 CAL 39*62 


NL EAST 


The same mania that 
struck Philadelphia 
when its hockey Flyers won the Stanley Cup 
has infected local baseball fans. More than 
55,000 of them came out to see the city's new- 
est darlings, the Phillies, cool off the streak- 
ing Pirates in both ends of a doubleheadcr. 
The wins enabled Philadelphia, the last-place 
finisher in 1973, to maintain its three-game 
lead over St. Louis. Keeping the Phils at the 
top were Tony Taylor, who has seven pinch 
hits in his last 10 appearances; Catcher Bob 
Boone, who threw out three Chicago base 
runners in two innings: and powerful Mike 
Schmidt, the Jckyll-and-Hyde character at 
third base who hit .196 last year. Last week 
Schmidt had six hits, a home run and eight 
runs hatted in and is now a threat to win the 
triple crown on the basis of his .315 batting 
average, 20 home runs and 75 RBIs, 

The Cardinals used only seven pitchers in 
winning four of five games ascx-inficldcr Bob 
Forsch recorded two complete game victo- 
ries. Lou Brock broke loose for six stolen 
bases in seven attempts, and at his present 
pace will break Maury Wills' record by one. 

Until they ran into the Phillies, the Pirates 
had scored 10 wins in their last II games. 
And the Bucs had a couple of streaks within 
their streak. They hit homers in six straight 
games and Al Oliver has had at least one hit 
in 22 consecutive contests. 

"Every time I see Ron Hunt I see runs 
. . . runs usually scored in a dirty uniform." 
Manager Gene Mauch said after his third 
baseman's performance in Montreal's only 
triumph. In the first inning Hunt walked and 
scored. In the second he singled in a run and 
scored on a wild pitch. In the fourth he 
walked again. In the fifth he singled home- 
two more runs. In the eighth Hunt singled 
yet again, giving him a total of three hits, 
two runs scored, three RBIs and five times 
on base in live plate appearances. 

For the first time in his career the Mets' 
Tom Scaver watched the All-Star Game on 
TV and spent the midseason break playing 
golf in Connecticut with teammate Duffy 
Dyer. Scaver and Dyer also played a little 
catch, and the workout seemed to round the 
injured Cy Young Award winner into top 
shape. In his next start Scaver set down St. 
Louis 3-0 on four hits. 

Whitey Lockman retired as Chicago's 
manager and left handpicked successor Jim 
continued 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


King: 19 mg. "tar." 1.3 mg. nicotine: 

Super King: 19 mg. "tar." 1.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report (Mar. 74). 


The L 6 M moment. 

A time to enjoy. Wide open flavor-* 









What Do Many Doctors Use 
When They Suffer Pain And Itch 
Of Hemorrhoidal Tissues? 

Exclusive formula gives prompt, temporary relief from 
such pain and itch in many cases. Helps shrink swelling 
of hemorrhoidal tissues due to inflammation. 

porary relief for hours in many cases 


BASEBALL ronilnutd 

Marshall to handle the Cubs on the field. 
Billy Williams' eighth career grand slam won 
one game for the new boss, and the Cubs 
might have compiled a .500 record in Mar- 
shall's first week. But five errors by Don Kes- 
singer and Bill Grabarkewitz accounted for 
all the Cardinals' runs in a 3-2 defeat that 
put Marshall at 1-3. 

PHIL 52-47 ST. L 49-50 PITT 47-52 
MONT 46-51 NY 42-54 CHI 42-54 

Ml \A/P QT Thc Dod ® crs stumbled 

IlL VVLOI through their second 
consecutive losing week, and the ominous 
sound they heard just behind them was the 
clank of Cincinnati's Big Red Machine gear- 
ing up to overtake L.A., as it did last sea- 
son. The Reds have won 16 of their most 
recent 21 games— including three July dou- 
blchcaders. If they win the Western title 
again, the Reds certainly will remembertheir 
14-13 comeback victory over San Francisco 
in the first game of a doublcheader sweep 
two days after thc All-Star break. The Gi- 
ants took a 13-9 lead in the top of the ninth, 
but Cincinnati rallied for five runs in their 
half of the inning, the last two of them com- 
ing on Tony Perez's two-out. two-strike 
homer. "It was such a circus. I was waiting 
for them to bring the elephants in after that 
one," said Pete Rose. 

One of thc Dodger losses was to Atlanta by 
thescorcof 10 Oas Henry Aaron hit his 726th 
home run. Earlier the Braves were the ones 
looking like big losers. Vice-President Eddie 
Robinson fired Manager Eddie Mathews and 
replaced him with Clyde King. Thc move put 
Aaron in an awkward position on thc ques- 
tion of whether he would have liked to be- 
come the first black manager. "I think l de- 
served to be asked," he said. "I probably 
would have turned it down, but out of cour- 
tesy they should have asked me." When thc 
matter was pressed further. Aaron changed 
his mind and said, "I probably would say 
yes, and maybe that's what they're afraid of." 
At a news conference King called Aaron "a 
man of stature" and said he did not expect 
any problems from him. Then on Friday 
night Henry got into an argument with thc 
Atlanta Journal's Frank Hyland over thc 
managerial question and smashed the writer 
in the face with a carton of strawberries. 

Houston, 4-16 this year against the Dodg- 
ers and Reds, made its billboards that read 
WF-’RE not out ok it! look silly after losing 
a doublcheader to l.os Angeles and falling 
14 games out of first. 

Two of San Francisco's three victories 
came on shutouts, but Giant pitchers yield- 
ed 34 runs in four other games. The Padres 
won only once, when Willie McCovcy clob- 
bered the Mels with two homers. 

LA 65-36 CIN 61-41 HOUS 53-48 
ATL 52-49 SF 46-56 SO 43-60 


In a survey, doctors were asked what 
they use to relieve such painful symp- 
toms. Many of the doctors re- 
porting said that they either use 
Preparation H themselves or in their 
office practice. 

Preparation H gives prompt, tem- 


from pain, itching in hemorrhoidal 
tissues. And it actually helps shrink 
painful swelling of such tissues when 
infected and inflamed. Try doctor- 
tested Preparation H . Ointment 
or suppositories. 



COLLEGE STUDENTS: 

Work for yourself... by working with us! 

Graduates and undergraduates at colleges and universities all over the country have been doing 
well financially for years by offering their peers special-rate student subscriptions to TIME, 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED and FORTUNE. 

You can too. 

The only investment is your lime and talent We supply a complete, effective selling kit 
that's an accumulation of over two decades of on-campus selling experience 

You set your own working hours the commissions are liperal, and we do the billing. And 
for extra income you may even participate in speoat market research projects. 

If you are inleresled. please apply -o Time Inc., College Bureau. Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center. New York, New York 10020. 


Bad Slarr works out with 
it every day and so do our 
Astronauts in space '< 1 

Bart Starr, former brilliant quarterback and conch of fhe Green Bay Packers, 
works out regularly with Exer-Gym. and so do his wife Cherry and his son 
Bari. Jr. And when NASA had to solve the problem of how to keep our Astro- 
nauts fit-on the ground and during their long journeys in space, the answer 
was again: Exer-Gym. 

This remarkable isometric/ isotonic device is light, compact and portable. 

It exercises thc entire body, adjusts to the individual and caii be used 
anywhere Bart Starr says: "Give me an Exer-Gym just a few minutes 
a day and I'll help you and your family to a firmer, healthier body." 

And Bart's 108-page illustrated exercise manual will take you through 
the paces-from the "79-lb weakling" stage to a splendid physique. 

Shape up! You owe it to yourself to order Exer-Gym today. 


My check lor $26.95 (S24.95 plus S2 post S ins -Calif 
deliveries pis. add taxjis enclosed Send me Exer-Gym today 

f ' Charge my BA/MC account - Expires 

Signature 
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Address 

Zip 
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bridge / Charles Goren 


New carc/s in the pack 

The old Aces as well as a lot of kings were toppled in the Spingold, 
which produced four young winners who may end up facing the Blues 


N ew York area players, who anted up 
more than 590,000 as their share of 
the S 1 25,000 pot put up to host this year's 
Summer Nationals, confidently expected 
that the record of 16.043 tables estab- 
lished last summer in Washington, D.C. 
would be broken. For 10 days a torrent 
of 7.500 players ebbed and flowed across 
the acres of playing space provided by 
the Americana and Hilton hotels. The 
daily crowds were so vast that some play- 
ers hailing from the same tow n never did 
catch sight of one another until they got 
back home. But the total number of ta- 
bles was 733 short of the record, leaving 
the New York event as only the second- 
largest tournament ever played. 

Whatever it lacked in numbers, how- 
ever, the Summer Nationals more than 
made up for in excitement, particularly 
in the Spingold Knockout Team cham- 
pionship, which produced upsets for 
some of the country's leading bridge stars 
and provided some surprising new con- 
tenders for North America's team in the 
1975 world championship scheduled for 
Bermuda in January. 

Just which team and which players w ill 
represent us in Bermuda will not be de- 
cided until the North American playoffs 
are held over the Labor Day weekend. 
But one thing is certain. For the first time 
in six years, the Aces, the professional 
team organized in 1968 by Texas tycoon 
Ira Corn, which won the world cham- 
pionship in 1970 and 1971 and has been 
runner-up to Italy's Blue Team ever 
since, will not be on hand — at least not 
as wc once knew them. 

Corn's Aces failed to win the Spingold, 
which serves as the fourth and final qual- 
ifying event for the playoffs. The story 
of w hat happened and what almost hap- 
pened in the Spingold to the Aces and 
to a lot of other strong teams — is one that 
few scriptwriters could have imagined. 
Nor could there have been a more ex- 
quisitely gripping ending. 

But first consider the beginning. The 


competition ended very early for the sec- 
ond-seeded Edgar Kaplan team, the 
seventh-seeded Cliff Russell team and a 
highly regarded all-woman team headed 
by Dorothy Hayden Truscott, all of 
which were upset in the first full session 
of play. Many other giants came tum- 
bling after them. The Aces, or, more 
correctly, the three-man remnant Bob- 
by Wolff. Bob Hamrnan and Eric Mur- 
ray were joined by Bruce Elliott, 
John Swanson and Don Krauss- were 
knocked out in the next round. And 
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Open big lead: Jack of hearts 


three other teams boasting former Aces 
followed shortly thereafter. But there was 
one more former Acc. Billy Eisenberg 
played on Bud Rcinhold’s squad, which 
lost by one international match point 
in what certainly has to be the most ex- 
citing semifinal in the history of the na- 
tional knockouts. 

In the other semifinal match, a team 
of young Georgians captained by Steve 
Goldberg predictably walloped an aggre- 
gation captained by Al Rand of New 
York. But the clash between the Rein- 
hold team, the defending Spingold cham- 
pion. and a squad captained by Lew 


Mathc of Los Angeles was thought by 
most observers to be the decisive battle. 

Mathe, Art Waldmann, Harry Stap- 
penbeck. Bill Root, Peter Pender and 
Harlow Lewis took an early lead, lost 
some of it in the second quarter, then 
built it up to 35 I MPs with only 1 6 boards 
to go. The Rcinhold team rallied to w ith- 
in 12 I MPs. and on the final hand its Dr. 
Richard Katz and Larry Cohen bid and 
madea grand slam, while the Mathe team 
stopped at six. But it w'as not quite 
enough. Since the slam was a nonvulner- 
able one, the difference between a small 
slam and a grand slam was 500 points, 
so Rcinhold gained only II I MPs, leav- 
ing Mathc & Co- the victors by one IMP. 
Had the slam been vulnerable, the dif- 
ference of 750 points would have been 
worth 13 IMPs and Rcinhold would 
have triumphed by one. 

In the course of the 64-deal match 
there were many hands that might have 
affected the outcome. The deal shown 
was one where Lewis found the play to 
make four spades w hile four hearts was 
going down at the other table. See if you 
can spot it. 

When Rcinhold held the North hand, 
he showed his hearts in response to Ei- 
senberg's weak two-spade opening. Ei- 
senberg raised to four hearts, but that 
contract was defeated when East led his 
singleton spade. West took the ace, gave 
East a ruff, got back in with the diamond 
ace and led a third spade for East to ruff, 
producing the setting trick. 

At the other table, Lewis also opened 
two spades, was raised by Pender to four 
and received the singleton heart opening 
from West. East properly refused to cov- 
er dummy 's queen and Lewis' problem 
was to avoid having his heart ace ruffed 
w hile taking care of enough of his club 
losers to bring home the game. He led a 
diamond to his jack. West ducked, won 
the diamond continuation and returned 
a club. Had Lewis ruffed with the king 
of spades, he could have made the con- 
tract in straightforward fashion but, 
playing as safe as possible, he ruffed the 
club with dummy's spade deuce. Now, 
can you sec how Lewis escaped with the 
loss of only two more tricks? 

Dummy's top diamond was cashed, 
and Lew is had to make a crucial discard. 
If he threw a losing club on the diamond 
queen, he would need to ruff only one 
more club in dummy. However, w hen he 
tried to enter his hand with the heart acc, 
continued 
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The MG8 is designed to per- 
form on that narrow band where first 
place is separated from second 
place by fractions of seconds and 
tenths ol inches. 

And like all great athletes who 
strive to excel in their class. MGB 
has faced the test of competition and 
has emerged victorious. It is the 
reigning National Champion in 
SCCA E Production for the third year 
in a row. 

Experience its stamina and 
reflexes on the road: Any road. The 
curvy, scenic kind or the wide, fast 
kind. The “B'' excels at both. 


The MGB puts it all together 
with its gas-saving four cylinder 
1798 c.c. engine and short-throw, 
four-speed gearbox. Combined, you 
get maximum response with good 
gas mileage— from 18 to 23 mpg de- 
pending on where and how you drive. 

The rack and pinion steering, 
race seasoned suspension and front 
disc brakes function with such bal- 
ance and harmony that the result is 
truly that of a champion. 

Other standard "B" features: 
Complete instrumentation, including 
tachometer, trip odometer and 
gauges for fuel, water, oil and bat- 


tery. Also reclining bucket seats, 
wrapped steering wheel, carpeting, 
oil cooler, mag-style wheels and 
radial-ply tires. 

So go down and meet the 
athletic MGB at your MG dealer. For 
dealer’s name, call (800) 447-4700. 
In Illinois, call (800) 322-44 00, Calls 
are toll free. ibwitibh 


BRITISH LEYLAND MOTORS INC. 

Leonia, New Jersey 07605 Iuevlanq 



MG. The sports car America loved first. 



BRIDGE rontlnufd 


West would ruff the ace and lead ace and 
another spade. leaving South with an in- 
escapable club loser as the setting trick. 
If, instead. Lewis led the king of spades 
from dummy, West could duck. Or if de- 
clarer led the jack of spades from 
dummy. West could win with the ace and 
return a trump, leaving declarer with 
nothing to play from dummy but hearts 
and giving the defenders a heart ruff and 
the ace of clubs. 

Lewis came up with a spectacular play. 
On the third diamond he discarded his 
ace of hearts! Next he led the I Oof hearts 
from dummy. East did not cover, but 
Lewis ruffed with the 8 of spades. If West 
discarded, Lewis would ruff a club in 
dummy and lead dummy’s remaining 
spade, and the opponents would be able 
to win only the acc of spades and a club. 
If West overruffed the second heart and 
returned a spade, Lewis would win with 
the jack in dummy, ruff another heart 
high and get back to dummy with an- 
other spade to discard his remaining 
clubs on the established hearts. 


The best West could do was overruff 
the second heart lead with his ace and 
return another club, forcing declarer to 
ruff again in dummy. Lewis ruffed with 
dummy’s king, overtook the spade jack 
with the queen, drew trumps and surren- 
dered a club in the end, making four 
spades for a gain of 10 IMPs. 

Thus the Mathc and Goldberg squads 
met in the final, and they got there in de- 
fiance of two long-held principles of suc- 
cessful team composition. Malhe’s team, 
made up of players from w idcly scattered 
areas, lacked the theoretical requirement 
of well-practiced partnerships. And 
Goldberg's was only a four-man team, 
theoretically at a disadvantage in a long 
event. Goldberg, Lou Bluhm, Larry 
Gould and Richard Shepherd have been 
playing together for about four years, 
mostly around Atlanta, but only Gold- 
berg and Bluhm, who won the Rcisingcr 
in 1972, had previously taken a national 
championship. 

As it happened, unpracticed partner- 
ships did prove costly to Mathc, and the 


team entered the final 16-deal quarter 
trailing by the huge margin of 63 IMPs, 
140 to 77. But then the Goldberg squad, 
which had been playing superbly, crum- 
pled from sheer exhaustion and Mathc 
& Co. came roaring back. The title was 
on the line on the very last board, and it 
was 3 a.m. before Goldberg's squad pre- 
vailed by the extraordinarily narrow 
margin of three IMPs. 

So the young Georgians will now add 
a third pair and turn up in Washington, 
D.C. over Labor Day to battle the Van- 
derbilt. Rcisingcr and Grand National 
champions to see which of the four teams 
w ill have the honor of trying to dethrone 
Italy in Bermuda. But hold on. The 
’’Aces’’ will also be there. Bud Reinhold, 
sponsor of the Rcisingcr team, which 
docs not include Eiscnberg, has signed 
on Ace Bobby Wolff as his sixth player 
and invited Ira Corn to serve as non- 
playing captain. What's more, the Rein- 
hold team has decided to call itself the 
Aces. With what result remains to be 
seen. end 
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Keep summer sun from 
making hay of your hair. 

Haystack hair is for scarecrows. RK Protein Reconditioner 
helps fight the cooked look with concentrated amino acids and protein 
polypeptides. These organic protein derivatives are of the correct molec- 
ular size and weight for maximum absorption. Your reconditioned hair 
looks and feels good. 

RK Reconditioner is slightly acidic, like the natural state of the 
hair and scalp. RK helps maintain this acid mantle for good sheen and 
texture. Its acid-balanced base promotes the hair's strength. Helps make 
hair more manageable. 

Let your professional barber stylist keep your hair ahead of 
summer with RK Reconditioner. It's just one of his full line of all-season 
hair and skin products from RK. 

RK Protein Hair Reconditioner. 



Only at your barber stylist. 
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You can’t miss when you 
put ’em through yourself. 

I'm Bill Russell. 

In basketball I tell my players when they have a sure shot, take it. 

Don't pass off! 

The same holds true when it comes to saving money on Long Distance. If you dial your 
own out-of-slate calls from your home or office, you've got a sure shot! Up to 50% savings 
on interstate calls within the continental U S. except Alaska. 

So don t pass off to the operator! You can t save money that way. 

To save on Long Distance calls, put 'em through yourself. 




tennis Gwilym S. Brown 


Time for the rating game 

With TOR, tennis finally has a method to evaluate its players. Answers 
to an Ingenious quiz indicate who will give you a competitive match 


W hat Hube Schneider and Jim De- 
loye, two former tennis captains at 
the University of Wisconsin, have cre- 
ated with the help of a few beers and a 
computer may not be the most momen- 
tous contribution to tennis since the first 
net was strung across a court, but it is 
up there with Day-Glo yellow balls and 
the two-handed backhand and is miles 
ahead of lace panties. 

The two men call it the Tennis Com- 
patibility Rating, and if it works it could 
end years of embarrassment and frustra- 
tion for tennis players at resorts, tennis 
parties, country weekends, conventions, 
tennis camps and in casual pickup games. 

The project was born one afternoon 
in 1971 at the Brook Club outside Mil- 
waukee, where Schneider and Deloye 
were sitting in the lounge drinking beer 
and watching with amazement and dis- 
may the series of mismatches being 
played. The two had just founded a ten- 
nis products development company and 
were looking for some products to de- 
velop — admittedly a bit cart-before-the- 
horse, but you have to start somewhere. 

It was while watching a particularly in- 
ept match, in which each set took about 
as long as it takes a Milwaukeean to 
down a couple of beers on a hot day, 
that they had their brainstorm. 

“Eureka!" shouted Deloye, or an ex- 
clamation to that effect. “That's our 
product. What are tennis players look- 
ing for more than anything else? A com- 
patible game." 

They concluded that they would offer 
the tennis world a rating system that was 
simple, reasonably accurate, cheap and 
easy to administer. They also agreed that 
it should be handled by clubs or by mail, 
thus eliminating costly and unwieldy 
tests under the eye of a pro. Perhaps they 
could draw up a list of shrewdly con- 
ceived questions that would best evalu- 
ate a player’s background and ability, 
and then just as shrewdly they would es- 


tablish a mathematical formula to weigh 
the importance of the answers, which 
would then be fed into a computer. They 
grabbed for table napkins and began to 
make up a list of questions. 

The list grew in the coming weeks, add- 
ed to by pros, friends and their own long 
experience in the game. Schneider was 
the University of Wisconsin’s No. 1 ten- 
nis player in 1948-49 despite being 
wounded in one hip at Leyte. He had also 
won the state championship in 1943 and 
had been nationally ranked. He is now 
an executive with a Wisconsin packaging 
firm: his knowledge of printing and 
graphics was invaluable in getting up the 
brochures and questionnaire. 

Deloye was captain of the Wisconsin 
tennis team in ’51 and ’52 and its No. I 
singles player, and he has held high rank- 
ings in several states. He is now a man- 
agement executive with IBM and a com- 
puter expert, another obvious boon to 
the rating system. 

“The concept is simple," says Deloye, 
“with the computer playing a major role. 
By analyzing 46 questions, all of which 
arc rated and valued, a three-digit num- 
ber is produced which relates to a play- 
er’s ability. This number is printed on a 
w allet-size card, which the player can car- 
ry around with him. TCRs can thus be 
assured anywhere— and at any time— of 
a vigorous, interesting, compatible 
match." 

They then tested over 1 .OOOplaycrs, in- 
stituted a pilot program at the Brook 
Club and conducted tests in other Mid- 
west tennis centers. 

“We lined up matches between peo- 
ple who didn't know each other, and the 
results were excellent," says Schneider. 
“We took players just on their TCR 
numbers and matched them up for a 
tournament, and again it worked out per- 
fectly. The right players reached the 
finals. You can't beat that." 

They have found TCR to be about 


90% accurate. There are always a few 
players who just won’t be pegged: the 
natural athlete, for example, who may 
never have had a lesson; the doubles spe- 
cialist who never plays singles; the female 
player who may lack the speed and 
strength when playing a man with a com- 
parable TCR. 

The questions deal with points of strat- 
egy, attitude and such things as: “Where 
do you play tennis? Public courts? Your 
own court? Private tennis club? Private 
golf club?” Oddly enough, the man who 
owns his own court gets a somewhat low- 
er rating. Schneider and Deloye feel he 
is likely to face opposition of his own 
choosing and to play too frequently with 
the same people. 

Many of the questions are routine, 
dealing with playing experience, tourna- 
ment experience and rankings, if any. 
The final rating is a number ranging from 
100 to 999. If your number is 100, you 
had better stick to concentrated practice; 
at 999 you’re ready for John Newcombe. 

Schneider and Deloye enjoy playing 
each other and have respective ratings of 
633 and 654. (Any two players with a dif- 
ference of up to 150 points in their rat- 
ings are compatible. ) They are both base- 
line players and both play the same game, 
steady and accurate. Their rallies contin- 
ue for 15 or 20 strokes a side, before one 
of them w ill see an advantage and be able 
to take the point. In fact, they know each 
other’s game so well one wonders what 
fun it can be to be that compatible. 

Deloye and Schneider began market- 
ing their questionnaire in May 1973 and 

16.000 have now been distributed to se- 
lected clubs around the country, of which 

4.000 have been filled out and returned. 
For information write U.S. Racquet 
Clubs, Inc., P. O. Box 3665, Milwaukee, 
53217. The fee is S5; to USLTA mem- 
bers it is $3.50. 

The questions must be answered hon- 
estly if they are to yield a meaningful rat- 
ing, the danger being that a lot of people 
might unconsciously answer a question 
to get a higher number than they deserve 
rather than sticking to the facts and 
thereby arriving at an accurate rating. 

The opposite applies in the case of Dan 
Doherty, a neighbor of mine who would 
happily climb the wire screening at the 
back of his court, if need be, to retrieve 
a lob. To the question, “Are you con- 
cerned when you lose?" he answered, 
“No." A patent lie. He must have meant 


he wouldn't cut his throat. Elation is too 
weak a word for what he feels when he 
wins, depression hardly describes his 
mood when he loses. The few times I’ve 
beaten him he's been miserable. Our rat- 
ings? Mine 247, his 187. 

Compatibility ratingseemson the road 
to success, but there are still a few bugs. 
"The hardest thing we have had to gel 
across,” says Schneider, "is the concept 
of 'compatibility.' It's an American in- 
stitution that the highest number indi- 
cates the best player, and therefore the 
winner. This, of course, we know is not 
true, and is not the intent of the system — 
to establish a winner ora loser." Indeed, 
some of the questions need refinement 
because they are too difficult to answer 
without qualification. For example. 
Question No. 23: "Do you usually win 
the close ones?" Well, against some peo- 
ple you do, but against others you don't. 

"We have no hard and fast rule that 
these questions will never change,” says 
Deloye. "We're thinking now of taking 
out some of the humorous questionssuch 
as, 'What is your primary reason for 
playing tennis?’ One of the multiple- 
choice answers is ‘Spouse insists.' No one 
checks that one.” They may also delete 
No. 43. "Do you agree with the expres- 
sion, ‘When in doubt, call it out’? ” These 
aren’t among the heavily weighted ques- 
tions, in any case, and are mainly there 
to broaden the questionnaire. "But you 
can learn a lot about a player with some 
of those rankling questions," says De- 
loyc. 

The heavily weighted questions for the 
intermediate player who has had little 
tournament experience are Nos. 2 
through 7, and 10 through 15, where you 
must tell what you think of yourself as a 
player, w hy you play, how much you play 
and your lesson background, and Ques- 
tion 19, in which you must, like it or not, 
state your age. Questions 16 through 18 
address the physical condition of the 
player. 

"As the questionnaire becomes more 
popularized, suggestions will be coming 
in from all over the place," says Deloye. 
"Wcplan to keep an open mindandcon- 
tinue to revise." 

Meanwhile. TennisAmerica, of which 
Billie Jean King is president, has pur- 
chased the copyright, and will be taking 
over some of the Schneider-Deloyc la- 
bors. "Maybe now," says Deloye, "we 
can have more time to play again." cno 
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The Sunstroke. 

(Sometimes less is more.) 


For a long time we clung 
to the notion that longer days 
called for longer drinks. That 
any suggestion we made for 
summer ought to be served 
in a tall glass. The neatness 
of that logic, we now realize, * 
blinded us to its flaws. 

What matters, obviously, is 
not how long a drink is, but 
how good. So before you pack 
all your stubby little glasses in 
mothballs, you might want to 
try a Sunstroke. 


'■JO** 


* To make a Sunstroke, 
pour 1 '/? oz. Smirnoff and 3 oz. 
grapefruit juice into a short 
glass with ice. Add a little 
Triple Sec or sugar and stir. 

minwff 

leaves you breathless* 



swimming Dan Levin 


Settling down to a dog-tired pad die 

Twenty-four hours in a Quebec lake is a mighty long dip, but Indiana's Olympic champion John Kinsella 
and his female partner were positive they could win the big marathon— if only John would stop shivering 


G ranted, man tends to seek pleasure 
and to avoid pain. But not. it 
seems, professional marathon swimmers, 
who by enduring find pleasure is the re- 
sult of pain. Each July the most long- 
suffering among them show up at La 
Tuque. Quebec for a race called the 24 
Heures La Tuque, and while the name is 
French the message is clear: for a long 
time, monsieur le imgeiir, there w ill be no 
plumping of pillows for you. The 24 
Heures La Tuque would make a great 
movie. Horror, of course. 

The 24 Heures, 10 years old last 
month, is a relay race involving some 15 
to 20 two-person teams. It runs from 3 
p.m. Saturday to 3 p.m. Sunday, and is 
staged in tiny, egg-shaped Lac St. -Louis 
in a hollow at the edge of town. The 
course, one-third of a mile plus 1 1 feet, 
parallels the shore, and behind a chain- 
link fence a crowd of thousands lingered 
for most of the night two weeks ago, hap- 
py with its beer, heaving an occasional 
qg n at the swimmers and watching the 
show as at an oceanarium. 

On one side of the lake a beach of- 
fered chaise longues and tents for the 
competitors' pit stops. By Sunday morn- 
ing the scenes there were heartrending. 
One man was weeping uncontrollably. 
He said he had stomach cramps: he 
moaned something about finishing or 
being finished. Finally his handlers fell 
upon him and lifted him up, all bent and 
limp, carried him to the end of the pier 
and threw him into the lake. It appeared 
he must certainly drow n, but he touched 
his teammate's hand, which was extend- 
ed from the water, then paddled off to 
rejoin the race. 

Inside the tents, one per team, each 
with a cot, the force of human shivering 
shook the canvas. There, for example, 
was Indiana's John Kinsella. a 21 -year- 
old sw imming his first professional race. 
At 6' 4" and 205, Kinsella was one im- 
pressive swimmer. And shiverer. 

It was midnight, the race only three- 


eighths over, and Kinsella and teammate 
Sandy Bucha, also of Indiana, held a 
three-lap margin an impressive, in fact 
a near-record, pace. Holland's Johan 
Schans was churning along as a definite 
threat in second place, teamed with Ar- 
gentina's Claudio Plilt. But Kinsella and 
Bucha had led from the start, John blast- 
ing out for a first-hour lap average of 
6:27, Sandy for one of 7:03. Considering 
Kinsella's splashy background, few were 
surprised. 

Although this was Kinsella's first mar- 
athon be had been a three-lime NCAA 
champion at Indiana University in the 
500- and 1,650-yard freestyle. In the 1968 
Olympics he won a silver medal in the 
1.500. and at Munich he took a gold, 
leading off the 800-meter relay team that 
Mark Spit/ anchored. Now, despite his 
lead at La Tuque, he was saying. "I was 
crazy to get into this." He said it with a 
big. friendly grin that would not last the 
weekend. 

Sandy Bucha, sweet-faced and 19, had 
been a 100- and 200-meter sprinter who 
had failed to qualify for the Olympics, 
had given up training and retired to her 
studies at Stanford. Then last summer, 
after training for two weeks, she had en- 
tered a 10-niile swim in Lake Michigan 
and had broken the world record for that 
distance. But Johan Schans, the former 
record holder, had won the event, re- 
breaking his own record and relegating 
Bucha to second. Now there was chance 
for redemption. At 7 p.m. Bucha sur- 
faced and said, “I’m so used to sprints 
it's strange to come out and not be tired. " 

At 8:09 p.m. Kinsella and Bucha were 
two laps up but Kinsella's teeth were 
clicking like castanets. The weather 
wasn't exactly bad, but many of the 
swimmers had never been so cold. An- 
dre Dionne, P.R. man for the race, said 
that Kinsella's and Bucha's pace was to 
blame. "It is so fast," he said, "that may- 
be they spend calories faster than they 
absorb them, and they can't keep warm.” 


But they were trying. Sahar Mansour 
of the UAR sat gobbling a two-pound 
box of Cadbury chocolates and drinking 
Cokes. Others slurped corn syrup or hot 
chocolate, tea and glucose, ate cookies 
or biscuits and jelly. Bucha and Kinsella 
munched piles of fructose tablets. At 
1 a.m. they had found a heater for the 
tent, but still Kinsella shivered. Not Bu- 
cha, whose pace was half a minute to a 
minute slower; she turned the heater off 
between laps or sat outside. "It's my lay- 
er of fat,” she said, although it was no- 
where to be seen. 

Kinsella and Bucha had started out al- 
ternating two-lap stints. Then they tried 
ones for a time and finally went to threes 
and fours at 9:45. At 1 :45 a.m. Kinsella 
swam three laps in 2 1 :44 but grew so cold 
in the third that he swam only two the 
next time. Bucha stayed with three. Their 
trainer was Bucha's father. Colonel Paul 
A. Bucha. who insisted, "She feels bet- 
ter now than she did six hours ago.” 

By 3 a.m. swimming muscles and re- 
flexes were taking over. The swimmers 
looked natural in the water, but sonic had 
to be pulled onto the dock like giant fish. 
Their feet Hopped when they walked. 
Their eyes were unfocused. They had the 
expressions of people being helped from 
ambulances to emergency wards. Still, 
w ith the sky brightening at 5 a.m., Sandy 
Bucha finished her 58th lap. When her 
dad asked, "How do you feel?” she re- 
plied, “Good," and she was laughing, 
her eyes bright and clear. "You look at 
the sky," she said, "and get energy.” 

A mist hung over Lac St. -Louis. There 
were coronas around the streetlights; 
who knows what the swimmers saw. A 
big white street-cleaning machine, its 
blue light blinking, came brushing down 
the walks, and now music from the 
loudspeakers was softer. A woman sang, 
"... all the times that I cried, keeping all 
the things 1 knew inside. . . ." It seemed 
an appropriate line. The swimmers were 
silent. John Kinsella's smile was long 
continued 
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gone. His face was a shade best described 
as rosy blue. He was swimming two-lap 
stints now. Buchu threes. Still, their lead 
was growing over Schans and Plitt. 

Toward 6 a.m. the day brightened fur- 
ther and the course markers — orange, 
yellow and a bilious green-yellow — 
looked like leftover favors from a cra/y 
party. Spectators slept on the grass. 
Small packs of youngsters stumbled 
along, hardly looking at the swimmers, 
now into their 16th hour. A doctor tend- 
ed Kinsella in his tent: the sw immer's left 
thigh throbbed with a pulled tendon. The 
doctor advised him to sw im slower. Lac- 
tic acid buildup in the muscles, the doc- 
tor said. "You'll still win.'' he told Kin- 
sella. “It still hurts." Kinsella replied. 

Now Sandy Bucha hurt. too. she said. 
Her eyes were still clear, but there were 
dark rings beneath them. It was the face 
of a very tired prom queen, up too late 
on her big night. Chicago's Dennis Ma- 
tuch. noted in the sport for his sardonic 
wit, and the only one who had swum in 
all ten 24 Heures. tried a sardonic smile 
between laps and failed. He lay down and 
looked like a man barely holding on to 
life. Overnight the swimmers appeared to 
have grown old. Around their eyes the 
shadows had deepened, and the wrinkles 
on their hands were frightening. 

Between 6:30 and 7 a.m. Sandy Bu- 
cha swam four straight laps. Kinsella was 
too cold to leave his tent, but the doctor 


worked on him and before he entered the 
water again Kinsella said. "He's got me 
down to tremors now." At 7 a.m. their 
lead was five laps. 

At 8:05 a.m. Diana Nyad. one of the 
world's leading woman marathoners, 
was rushed to a hospital where she lay 
unconscious, glucose intravenously drip- 
ping into one limp arm. injections of vi- 
tamins entering the other. Her partner, 
Marcello Guiscardo of Argentina, an- 
nounced that he would finish alone. 

The sun was growing warm. The swim- 
mers began to talk, a few of them to smile. 
John Kinsella sounded as if he and Bu- 
cha had already won. "Sandy really came 
through when I needed her,” he said, 
"and I didn't want to let her down. Not 
that 1 was thinking of dropping out, 
though. I was in too much pain to think 
about that." 

The record for total laps at the 24 
llcurcs was 180. set last year, and Kin- 
sella and Bucha were about to break it. 
Word spread through La Tuque, and 
by noon, with Mass ending at St. Zc- 
phirin on the hill above the lake, the 
rested and well-fed people of the town 
came pouring down Rue St. Louis and 
Rue St. Laurent. A carnival atmosphere 
began to grow. The music blared out 
again, and at 1:14.41 p.m. John Kin- 
sella began lap 181 with the announcer 
exclaiming. “Le native I mark! John Kin- 
sella, ttne machine formidable. Fantas- 


tic/ tie. t/nel courage. . . " He went on 
for quite a while, and Kinsella swam 
the record lap in 7:57. got out and re- 
turned to his tent. It was 75° now, and 
muggy, but Kinsella was still shivering. 
“Oh boy." he said quietly. He tried to 
whistle, but gave up after one tweet. 

About that time Diana Nyad re- 
turned and wanted to sw im again. But 
Guiscardo would not get out of the wa- 
ter. He was sw imming w ith one arm now , 
his sister rowing a boat beside him. plead- 
ing. "Marcello. Marcello." But he kept 
swimming, and ashore his sister said. 
"He wants to prove himself." He did. 

At 3 p.m. a cannon blast signaled the 
end of the 24 Heures. Bucha had evened 
the score with Johan Schans; she had 
swum 100 laps and her lap average was 
7:43; his was 7:49 for 90. Kinsella had 
swum 94 laps, averaging 7:06 or roughly 
314 miles an hour, thanks to his fast pace 
in the early rounds. The swimmers cm 
braced and, outside the fence w here the 
beer cans were piling up again, people 
began calling. "Kinsella. Bucha.” Every- 
one had cameras, and Kinsella and 
Bucha seemed to bloom in the sun and 
adulation. They looked almost rested. 
They had worked so hard, and had done 
so well, and though the first-place prize 
was only 53,500. suddenly their ordeal 
seemed a small price to pay. They had 
endured. After all. after the pain comes 
the pleasure. end 
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The Groom 8 Clean . Pro Shop. 
You can't beat our Pro. 

You can't beat our prices. 



#GCM4 ATLANTIC DeLuxe 19" 
Country Club Bag Wrap-around 
construction. Heavy duty zipper 
with lock. Glazed Kid and Spanish 
Calf expanded vinyl. Retail list 
price $16.00. Pro Shop price 
$10.00 With 1 GROOM & CLEAN 

box top. 


#D0146 Billy Casper 100 Golf Balls 
by WILSON One dozen champion- 
ship quality balls. Endorsed by 
Billy Casper. Retail list price 
$13.00/doz. Pro Shop price 
$8.00/doz.with 1 GROOM & CLEAN 
box top. 


#H4B Matching Spanish Calf Head 
Covers Exclusive inner sleeve lin- 
ing. 4 covers to a set. Retail list 
price $10.00. Pro Shop price 
$6.50 With 1 GROOM & CLEAN 
box top. 


The more active you are, the 
moreyou shampoo. Which is v 
why you need greaseless 
groom &CLEAN.Itgivesclean 
control to just shampooed 
hair. Which can be to your ad- 
vantage -on or off the course. 

Greaseless 
for just shampooed hair 
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O SHOP ORDER FORM 

plus proof of purchase to: 
GROOM & CLEAN Pro Shop 
Box 895 

North Ten Mile Drive 
Jefferson City, Mo. 65101 


The GROOM & CLEAN Pro 
Shop isn’t like any other 
pro shop you've seen. We 
offer you the highest qual- 
ity line of golf equipment, 
at the lowest possible 
prices. And our selection 
of equipment is supervised 
and approved by our very 
special GROOM & CLEAN pro. 
Who’s also a very special 
groom & clean user— Billy 
Casper. 


#D1840 & D1880 Billy Casper Shot 
Maker Golf Clubs by WILSON Light- 
weight steel alloy shafts are flex- 
matched to club heads for per- 
fectly matched woods and irons. 
Wood set of 1-3-4-5. Irons set 
of 8 (3-9, W). Retail list price 
$222.00. Pro Shop price $124.00 
with 1 GROOM & CLEAN box top. 


#W-978 SHAKESPEARE Graphite 
Shaft Driver Bears the "Sigma" 
escutcheon, developed after 
years of research. Standard 
length mV 2 ") and standard 
swing weight. Retail list price 
$90.00. Pro Shop price $60.00 
with 1 GROOM & CLEAN box top. 


#7409 ATLANTIC Pro Golf Bag 

Tailored in Spanish Calf expand- 
ed vinyl. Padded sling. 3 large 
pockets. Heavy duty zippers. 
Travel hood. Retail list price 
$29.95. Pro Shop price $16.00 
with 1 GROOM & CLEAN box top. 
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Once dreaded as the most ferocious marine mammal , the 
killer whale is now performing exacting diving tasks for 
the Navy and is the chatty , endearing star of oceanariums 


by RICHARD W. JOHNSTON 
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ut in that wind-and- 
currcnt-driven squeeze 
of sea that separates the 
Hawaiian Islands of Oahu and Molokai, a historic drama 
was played out in almost complete obscurity on a bright 
June afternoon in 1971. Its principal actor was a handsome, 
19-foot-long, black and white male killer whale named 
Ahab. I ts support ing players were two Navy scientists, Clark 
A. Bowers and R. Scott Henderson. Their stage was a 72- 
foot torpedo recovery boat — and the Pacific Ocean itself. 
Their audience was limited to an occasional passing fish- 
erman or yachtsman, none of whom knew what he was 
seeing or, indeed, that he was seeing anything at all. When 
the play ended, there was no applause for Bowers or Hen- 
derson and only a handful of fish for Ahab. The next day 
the local press carried only a short account. 

At almost exactly the same time, and nearly 3,000 miles 
away, a quite different drama was being presented at Sea 
World, the big San Diego oceanarium. It was billed as the 
“world premiere” of a new aquatic show starring a female 
killer whale named Shamu, who might have been Ahab’s 
sister. Searchlights stabbed the sky and some 5,000 people 
crowded the grandstand that overlooks Shamu's 125-foot- 
long, one-million-gallon show pool. The presentation was 
titled “Shamu Goes Hollywood," and in truth Hollywood 
had gone Shamu. Debbie Reynolds and Steve Allen were 
there, and so was Robert Wagner, along with many lesser 
luminaries. There were fanfares, fast and corny patter from 
Shamu’s trainer, and even a chimpanzee and a trained dog 
in support. The whale's performance brought repeated 
bursts of applause culminating in an ovation, and critical 
raves in the press. 

Poor Ahab? Lucky Shamu? Not necessarily. Except for 
the trappings, both whales were doing somewhat the same 
things: demonstrating the metamorphosis of the king of the 
sea — only six years earlier as dreaded in his own domain as 
the lion is on land and the eagle is in the sky— into a seem- 
ingly docile, trainable animal. And when the lights went off 
in San Diego and the dark descended on the Naval Un- 
dersea Center at Mokapu Pomt on windward Oahu, both 
the star and the unknown had gotten roughly the same re- 
ward: about 150 pounds of fish. What had each done to 
deserve so bounteous a repast? 

Ahab, holding in his jaws a mouthpiece shaped like an 
enormous denture, had dived on signal 850 feet to the ocean 
floor and had fastened a “grabber" attached to the mouth- 
piece around a dummy torpedo. He had then returned to 
the boat, presented the mouthpiece sans grabber to his train- 
er, received a few fish and followed the boat back to his 
pen. During the dive Ahab had held his breath for seven 
minutes and 40 seconds. Shamu, for her part, had performed 
a number of flashy stunts that included leaping high out of 
the water, carrying her trainer around the pool on her back 
and allowing him to put his head in her mouth. 

As recently as 1965 only a few scientists and one or two 
romantic laymen felt certain that the killer whale— if one 
were ever captured alive and unhurt — would be receptive 
to the training techniques that had established the porpoise 
(or bottle-nosed dolphin) as an animal idol of humanity. 
The killer was generally considered a cunning and ferocious 
carnivore that preyed on much bigger whales, devastated 


fisheries, gobbled seals and sea lions and, worst of all, some- 
times dined on the lovable bottlenose. There were authen- 
ticated reports of killer whales attacking small boats, and 
even knowledgeable marine biologists suspected that if the 
killer was not a man-eater, it was only because he hadn’t 
caught one. 

The elevation of the porpoise to the status of love object 
is itself a fairly recent phenomenon. “If someone had con- 
ducted a survey 30 years ago to determine which of all the 
animals was considered smartest and friendliest and most 
highly respected by man, there is little doubt that the dog 
would have received the most votes," Forrest Wood, a se- 
nior scientist of the Biosystems Research department at San 
Diego's Naval Undersea Center, wrote last year in his ex- 
cellent book Marine Mammals and Man. "Today a similar 
poll would almost certainly show the porpoise in first place.” 

This waxing popularity was given a tremendous and en- 
during boost by the publication of the theories of Dr. John 
C. Lilly, a neurophysiologist who concluded, after studies 
in the Virgin Islands and Florida, that the dolphin emitted 
enough separate sounds toconstilute a language. In his book 
Man and Dolphin ( 1961 ) Lilly projected an imminent break- 
through that would enable a human being to talk to the 
animals — in either his language or theirs. 

If that image has suffered any loss of luster, it is only be- 
cause of the highly improbable emergence of the killer whale 
as Flipper's principal rival for human affection. In the nine 
years since the accidental capture of Namu (SI, July 12, 
1965, et sei/.), the first unmutilatcd killer ever shown in cap- 
tivity, the whales have proliferated throughout the world's 
oceanariums. They have proven the equal or superior of 
the bottlenose at learning show-biz tricks, emit just as many 
varied and tantalizing sounds and are almost as endearing. 
They don't smile, but they have the lugubrious charm of a 
linebacker hoping for a passing grade. The flamboyant 
marking of the whales, their awesome size and the anthro- 
pomorphic promotion given whale shows as oceanarium 
attractions have tended to obscure— and sometimes ob- 
struct — a more important aspect of their brief period of 
captivity, the scientific study of their physiology, their hab- 
its, their so-called "language” and their adaptability to 
complex behavior conditioning. Ahab's 850-foot dive to the 
Navy’s dummy torpedo, for example, got hardly any news- 
paper or magazine attention although it represented a far 
greatej attainment in human-animal collaboration than 
anything achieved in oceanariums before or since. 

Ahab was one of two male killer w hales- the other, sur- 
prise! was Ishmael — and one pilot whale, Morgan, which 
participated in a Navy experimental program called “Deep 
Ops" — Deep Object Recovery with Pilot and Killer Whales. 
Deep Ops— Navycse for deep operations — was the natural 
outgrowth of a program begun in 1963 at the Navy's bio- 
science facility at Point Mugu, Calif, under the direction of 
Forrest Wood. Before Wood took the Point Mugu job, he 
had been the curator of Marineland's research laboratory 
and before that had run Michael Lerner's pioneering lab- 
oratory on Bimini. Among the projects at Mugu was one in 
which porpoises and sea lions were taught to “mark" lost 
objects in the open sea at depths down to 150 feet. The log- 
ical next step was to attempt to train much larger animals 
not only to dive deeper but to actually recover such gear. 
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“We had good reason to think this would succeed,” Wood 
said recently. “Arthur McBride, Bill Schevill, Winthrop 
Kellogg and Ken Norris had demonstrated that porpoises 
had echolocation systems and extraordinary underwater di- 
rectional heaving. We suspected that killer and pilot whales 
shared these capabilities — in fact, we think all toothed 
whales do.” 

Toothed whales? Is little Flipper a toothed whale? The 
answer is yes. Scientists categorize all whales as members 
of the mammalian order Cetacea , which means "wholly 
aquatic, carnivorous, warm-blooded mammals." There are 
two kinds of Cetaceans— huge baleen whales like the blue, 
the gray and the humpback, which sieve their food through 
complex screens, and toothed whales, which bite. Each sub- 
order has several families, and each family embraces one 
to 50 species. The most populous toothed family is called 
the Delphinidae — dolphins and porpoises — and its Don Cor- 
leone is the killer whale. 



Besides teeth, what all these animals have in common 
are their echolocation capabilities and their exceptional 
hearing. Echolocation is what we called sonar when it was 
invented during World War II. We didn’t know then that 
toothed whales had been doing the same thing for tens of 
thousands of years. They still do it better. These whales can 
beam sounds containing frequencies that range from the 
lower capacity of the human ear to many times above it, to 
an object that has excited their curiosity and can interpret 
the returning echoes with astonishing exactness. 

However, the mission of Deep Ops was not to test the 
echolocation abilities of the killers and pilots, but rather to 
discover how deep they could go, whether they would be 
able to hear and locate “beeping" targets and attach “grab- 
bers” to them and to see if they would respond to orders in 
the open sea — or just take ofT. Navy sea lions and porpois- 
es occasionally had gone AWOL, but most had returned, 
apparently preferring the safety, ample table and light work 
load of the welfare state to the dangers and the unremitting 
struggle for food in oceanic free enterprise (porpoises often 
are the object of shark attacks as well as unwelcome at- 
tention from uncousinly killers). But would the powerful 
killer respond to training discipline if he could go free in 
the seas he knew he ruled? 

The Deep Ops killers, Ahab and Ishmael, were captured 
in Puget Sound in October 1968 and flown to Point Mugu; 
Morgan, the pilot whale, was snared at about the same time 
in Catalina Channel. Ahab was the biggest of the three at 
19 feet and 5,500 pounds, and was thought to be the oldest — 
nine or 10 years. Ishmael was two feet shorter and 1,000 
pounds lighter, while Morgan was a shrimp— only 12 feet 
long and 1,200 pounds. “We had certain definite expec- 
tations for these whales," one Navy scientist says, “as well 
as uncertainties. We thought Morgan would be the deepest 
diver, because pilot whales like squid, and that's where the 
squid usually are — as much as 200 fathoms down.” 

By early January 1970 all three whales were in Hawaii 
and had learned to answer underwater “recall” buzzers, to 
follow training boats in enclosed waters, to retrieve objects, 
to allow (and apparently enjoy ) handling, to take prescribed 
stations, to swim through gates and to hold their breath 
and exhale on acoustic command. In the ensuing months 
Bowers and Henderson rehearsed the whales in Kaneohe 
Bay and taught them two “behaviors” no whale had ever 
been asked to learn. One was to wear backpack harnesses 
supporting radio transmitters; the other was to grip the 
mouthpieces that would carry the crab-claw grabbers. None 
rebelled against work or captivity. “The whales never tried 
to escape from their pens,” Bowers says, “although at high 
tide the fences were only about one foot above the water.” 

Confronted now with the challenge of describing what 
must have been a supreme moment— both in their lives and 
those of the whales — they laconically observed in their of- 
ficial report; “By mid-September 1970 Morgan, Ahab and 
Ishmael had all attained open-ocean reliability and there- 
after were taken to sea five times a week for deep-dive and 
deploy training." 

This was a little like summarizing one of Don Shula’s 
football seasons by saying: "The Miami Dolphins, having 
attained on-field reliability, were taken out once a week 
to beat the bejesus out of their opponents.” The metaphor 

continued 
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is less incongruous than it may seem. In 
both porpoise and whale training, the se- 
cret of the intricate feats often performed 
by these animals is "chained behavior," 
which simply means combining several 
individual stunts in a sequence, some- 
thing every defensive tackle is expected 
to do. In oceanariums these composites 
often depend on "secondary reinforce- 
ment," another jargonislic expression 
that stands for interim reward — or a fish 
snack. 

The most spectacular public example 
of chained behavior is the wild ride 
offered by Sea World's latest Shamu, 
a/k/a Kilroy. To begin it, Shamu is "re- 
called” to the training stage by a high- 
pitched dog whistle, which goes 20,000 
cycles per second and is barely audible 
to humans. A loop about the size of a 
hula hoop is offered him, and after he 
has thrust his head through it he is re- 
warded with a couple of fish. The loop is 
designed to fit just ahead of his flippers. 
Trainer Gary Priest then boards the 
whale, sitting astride him and gripping 
the top of the loop. In response to that, 
Shamu swims to the end of the pool and 
dives, rider and all. Some 30 feet down, 
at the bottom of his plunge, he hears a 
tone, which signifies “jump.” He bursts 
from the water like an astronaut's rock- 
et, Priest clinging to the loop, and then 
dives again, soars skyward, dives once 
more and leaps for the third time. After 
the last leap Shamu knows that if he re- 
turns to the shallow area of the pool he 
will get a whole handful of fish — "pri- 
mary reinforcement," or a good whale's 
just reward. Only the whale and his train- 
ers know that Shamu has not performed 
one "behavior,” but about six. 

As fantastic as the triple-jump ride ap- 
pears to the Sea World onlooker, it is a 
less sophisticated and difficult behavior 
chain than those required of the Navy 
whales in Hawaii. On a typical training 
day in the Molokai Channel, Ahab (or 
Ishmael or Morgan) was harnessed, then 
released and invited to follow the train- 
ing boat down the narrow, two-mile boat 
channel blown out of Kaneohe's fring- 
ing reef. Along the way he got an oc- 
casional fish. When the boat reached the 
work area in the open sea, the target with 
recovery line and buoy was dropped 
overboard, and the boat and whale made 
a slow, 220-yard circle around the buoy. 
Ahab was expected to keep in close touch 
with the boat, which he could identify 
by means of a continuous, pulsing 5.000- 
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kilocycle "pinger” installed below the 
waterline. The pinger told the whale not 
to wander away to investigate the tall 
sails and sleek hulls of passing yachts or 
the chugging engines of fishing sampans. 
When it was time for the dive, Ahab was 
offered the mouthpiece, with practice 
grabber attached. That indicated to 
Ahab that he was now to concentrate on 
the target, which also was "pingered," 
but at a different frequency. In the next 
five to seven minutes Ahab dived to the 
target, aligned himself so that the grab- 
ber arms would close on it, pushed it 
home, thus detaching it from the mouth- 
piece, and returned to the boat and of- 
fered the mouthpiece to his trainer. Then 
he got a substantial reward of fish. The 
significant point, and the measure of the 
Deep Ops achievement, is that all these 
linked behaviors — from Ahab taking the 
mouthpiece until he returned it — were 
accomplished without secondary rein- 
forcement by the trainer. 

f f Everything did not always go 
► smoothly. Sometimes the Molo- 
* kai Channel kicked up 12-fool 
seas the training boat could not navigate. 
Sometimes there were hardware failures, 
and in February 1971, when a target's 
recovery line broke at 750 feet, Ahab 
went down twice and attached real re- 
covery grabbers only to have both 
mouthpieces fail to disconnect. Can such 
malfunctions make a whale depressed? 
The Navy doesn't think so — but some- 
thing sent Ahab into a month-long sulk. 
He would neither eat nor train, a strike 
that coincided with a period of rut in 
Morgan during which, as Bowers and 
Henderson soberly reported, he refused 
to follow the boat out to sea and tried 
"to copulate with any large object in his 
enclosure, such as the rubber raft, the 
training platform and the transporter 
pen." The trainers prudently stayed out 
of the water. 

It was a bad month all around. In the 
last week Ishmael, after performing a 
500-foot dive, angrily spat out his mouth- 
piece and slapped the water with his 
flukes and flippers. Then he departed for 
the open sea and, to the Navy's horror, 
his transmitter failed. Scratch one whale. 
Was Ishmael really in flight, or was he 
just showing the independence that has 
been noted in many killer whales? The 
Navy scientists like to think he would 
have returned, if contact could have been 
maintained, and this view is bolstered by 


Ahab's sudden bolt in July, only four 
days after the whale’s historic dive de- 
scribed earlier. 

Ahab carried a greatly improved trans- 
mitter, and the training boat was able to 
follow him as he headed northwest to- 
ward Kahuku at Oahu's northernmost 
tip. But the trainers couldn't turn him 
around. "Through the next l4'/i hours," 
Bowers and Henderson reported, "he 
would answer the recall and follow the 
boat only if the crew's plans followed 
his." But finally Ahab did return, after a 
three-hour nap off Kahuku. When he 
awakened he responded to the recall and 
followed the boat, docile as a lamb, all 
the way back to his pen. He had covered 
50 nautical miles on his spree, and 
seemed glad to be home. 

Not much has been said here about 
Morgan, but it should be noted that the 
dingy little black pilot — lacking the cha- 
risma of the bottle-nosed dolphin and the 
fearful reputation and flashy coloration 
of the killer — behaved about as expected, 
except for his sexy solstice in February. 
Although he was a slow learner, he was 
steady, generally reliable and, as the 
Navy had suspected, a truly deep diver. 
On two occasions he went down to 1 ,654 
feet to deploy the practice grabbers. 

During most of Deep Ops, traffic in 
the ocean work areas was fairly heavy, 
but no one ever asked what killer whales 
were doing in the Molokai Channel. This 
blackout was fine with the Navy, which 
had two good reasons for not wishing to 
publicize the project. Not least was the 
desire to keep the work areas clear — two 
or three hundred spectator boats ringing 
the target buoy would have turned the 
channel into a howling, acoustic wilder- 
ness. The other reason was more or less 
subjective. Naval scientists were still 
smarting (burning would be a better 
word) overcharges first made in 1966 
that they were training "Kamikaze por- 
poises." These accusations stemmed 
from a journalistic misinterpretation of 
a scientific paper on the ability of por- 
poises to discriminate among certain 
metals, and were inflamed by Dr. Lilly's 
well-remembered speculations in 1961 
that porpoises might someday be trained 
as suicidal, self-directing weapons. 
Caught in the general credibility gap of 
the period, the Navy was unable to allay 
these suspicions. Since critics usually 
equated "military applications” with the 
development of weaponry, nobody was 
eager to invite a new onslaught. 


Deep Ops certainly involved “military 
applications,” but these were entirely 
limited to recovery of lost objects. As 
Forrest Wood points out, its discoveries 
have many civilian uses. Oceanographers 
often need to recover recording devices, 
and many industries must maintain and 
service equipment in deep water. Whales, 
porpoises and sea lions can be used to 
photograph the ocean floor at depths far 
below the capacity of human divers, and 
(as they have proved at Sealab II off San 
Diego) porpoises can provide a fast and 
efficient delivery service to manned hab- 
itats. The recorded cries of killer whales 
already have been used to scare off white 
or beluga whales that were raiding Alas- 
kan salmon runs and were in danger of 
being shot by enraged fishermen. 

Tom Dohl, assistant to Dr. Kenneth 
Norris and research associate in Ceta- 
cean behavior at the Coastal Marine 
Laboratory maintained by the University 
of California at Santa Cruz, believes a 
porpoise or killer whale conceivably 
could be trained to locate an enemy 
submarine and deliver an explosive 
charge — but only if “all our own sub- 
marines were rebuilt of acoustically dif- 
ferentiated material. The animal might 
then select the one that is different." A 
submarine under water does not really 
“run silent, run deep," but generates a 
considerable amount of noise. “It would 
not be difficult for a whale or porpoise 
to move toward it acoustically before 
turning on its echolocation equipment," 
Dohl says, “but the reliability factor of 
even a highly trained porpoise or whale 
would be so slight in the open sea that it 
seems silly to suppose that the fate of a 
nation might hang on the vagaries of an- 
imal behavior.” 

The exaltation of the killer whale and 
its investiture with all the virtues previ- 
ously attributed to the bottle-nosed dol- 
phin dates from July 1965, when a 22- 
foot, 4V4-ton male became entangled in a 
fisherman’s net near the tiny town of 
Namu in northern British Columbia. Ted 
Griffin, a 29-year-old aquarist, bought 
the whale for $8,000, named him Namu 
and towed him 450 miles south to a 
quickly improvised pen adjoining his pri- 
vately owned wharfside aquarium in Se- 
attle. The saga of the journey, fraught 
with more perils than Pauline ever imag- 
ined, was embellished by Griffin's vocal 
and physical demonstrations of confi- 
dence in his huge new pet. Although Grif- 
fin held no degrees — had not, in fact, at- 
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tended college he loved animals and 
had read widely in marine biology. He 
knew enough to recognize the killer as a 
big dolphin, a member of the Delphbii- 
due family and a cousin to the bottlenose, 
but he did not know — or did not be- 
lieve — that Dr. Lilly's theories of dolphin 
brainpower were no longer taken serious- 
ly by the scientific community. “You can 
communicate with killer whales,” Griffin 
told the press. “They have more brains 
than porpoises. Killers arc the smartest 
things that swim. This whale will be very 
valuable for research projects. We’ll tape 
his vocabulary!” 

In support of another seemingly rash 
statement— "like the porpoise, the kill- 
er whale has friendly feelings toward 
man”— Griffin got in the water with 
Namu, rubbed and fondled him, taught 
him to roll over and eventually persuad- 
ed him to answer a recall buzzer. For 
about a year both Namu and Griffin were 
folk heroes in Seattle. Then Griffin's love 
for animals betrayed him. In response to 
demands from oceanariums all over the 
world, he and his partner, Don Goldsber- 
ry, formed a whale collection agency. On 
one of their first ventures, they snared a 
killer cow’ and calf in Puget Sound. 
The cow somehow became entangled 
in the net of their purse seiner and 
drowned. The calf went on to become Sea 
World's original Shamu, the most fa- 
mous whale in the world. “Ted made a 
mistake after that incident," says Dr. 
Mark Keyes, research veterinarian and 
veterinary medical officer of the marine 
mammals division of the National Ma- 
rine Fisheries Service Seattle branch. 
"He felt so shamed that he had lost an 
animal — even though it was not his 
fault — that he told the press the whale 
had escaped and made arrangements to 
have it sent to a local rendering plant to 
be examined by scientists. One of the pa- 
pers caught him at it, and he went from 
hero to villain overnight. Then Naniu's 
death really did it." 

Namu died almost a year to the day 
after his capture. From that time on, 
Griffin and Goldsberry and Namu, Inc., 
their collecting firm, were blasted by the 
media each time they lost a whale. (Ev- 
ery animal collector, from Frank Buck 
to the neighborhood kid with his butter- 
fly net, suffers occasional accidental loss- 
es.) Four years ago an embittered Grif- 
fin sold his interest to Goldsberry and, 
in effect, disappeared. "It’s a shame he 
was driven away,” Dr. Keyes says indig- 


nantly. “It’s my opinion that Ted Grif- 
fin did more good for the conservation 
of killer whales than all the marine bi- 
ologists and protectionists put together 
because he brought about a whole new 
public attitude toward killer whales." 

Although Griffin has gone into seclu- 
sion in eastern Washington, many of his 
intuitive conclusions about whale behav- 
ior and potential have proven correct. 
Perhaps his only serious mistake was to 
impute so many human values to the kill- 
ers that obtaining one has become pro- 
hibitively expensive. Dolphins, including 
killers and pilots, are not considered en- 
dangered species, but in 1973 a Congress 
that obv iously believed these animals are 
“cousins to man" passed a Marine Mam- 
mal Protection Act, which not only for- 
bids speculative collecting but requires 
prospective buyers— including the gov- 
ernment’s own scientists as well as ocean- 
ariums — to spend thousands of dollars 
on paper work just to prove their right 
to approach a collector. The act specif- 
ically forbids importation of animals 
from countries with less restrictive laws. 

M W hat has been learned about the 
' killcrwhaleasaconscquenccof 
collection— and was it worth 
learning? Moreover, does man have the 
right to imprison an animal of equal or 
superior intellect cither for scientific in- 
quiry or oceanarium display? How one 
votes on these questions depends pretty 
much on who one believes — Dr. Lilly and 
his followers or the marine biologists and 
zoologists who dispute them. There 
seems little doubt that many Americans 
believe — or want to believe — that por- 
poises are smarter than we are. 

On the available evidence marine sci- 
entists do not believe that toothed whales 
possess human — let alone superhuman — 
intelligence. Although brain size is not 
irrelevant, they think it likely that por- 
poise and w hale brains are substantially 
composed of neural tissue needed to op- 
erate their highly complex echolocation 
and acoustic systems. Given these inter- 
pretations, they see nothing illogical or 
immoral about further study of the an- 
imals. The incontrovertible fact is that 
we have learned more about killer 
whales, thanks to their brief captivity, 
than had been discovered in the previ- 
ous 2,000 — or two million — years. 

A decade ago there were just about as 
few marine mammal veterinarians in cap- 
tivity as whales. Now there are more than 


100, and Dr. Sam Houston Ridgway, 
head of the NUC San Diego Biomedical 
Division, a Ph. D. in neurobiology as well 
as a D.V.M., is one of the most accom- 
plished. "Before Namu's capture we had 
made considerable headway in porpoise 
medicine," Ridgway says, “but^iobody 
knew if it also would work on whales, 
despite their familial relationship. It 
does, and now we can vaccinate against 
the clostridial infections — pulpy kid- 
ney — which killed Namu and is common 
in sheep: and blackleg, a muscle-destroy- 
ing infection common to cattle that has 
been found in marine mammals. We also 
have a vaccine for erysipelas, and we are 
working on preventive measures against 
many diseases including Asian flu and 
anisakiasis— all diseases that arc shared 
by humans and marine mammals.” 

Marine physiologists also have discov- 
ered how whales can dive to 3,000 feet 
or more with no ill effects, while the 
best we can do is about 200. Thanks to 
an adaptive mechanism evolved in pre- 
historic times, whales can store a great 
deal of oxygen in their blood and mus- 
cles and in deep dives can channel most 
of it to the brain and heart, thus incur- 
ring a huge but quickly repayable oxy- 
gen debt. Another extraordinary por- 
poise and whale capability, discovered at 
Point Mugu by Ridgway, is the collaps- 
ible thorax. When a diving whale reach- 
es a certain pressure point, his chest folds 
in instead of being crushed. This traps 
lung air — including nitrogen — and his 
system switches to muscle-blood oxygen. 
As a consequence, whales don’t get "the 
bends" and will never know, in Captain 
Cousteau’s romantic phrase, "the rap- 
ture of the depths." 

To extend medical research and to in- 
vestigate other aspects of whale behavior, 
scientists need captive animals. At pres- 
ent the Navy has no whales, but people 
in the bioscience research areas stress 
that they could be obtained if higher-pri- 
ority projects did not exhaust limited 
research funds. The layman may wonder, 
however, why the Pentagon cannot find 
funds in its S87.7 billion budget foracou- 
ple of successors to Ahab and Ishmael, 
which cost S3,000 apiece. 

In his Deep Ops report Clark Bowers 
recommended attempts to test the sonar 
abilities of killers and pilots in locating 
nonacoustic targets, which cannot be 
done with untrained whales in the wild. 
(Civilian scientists unaffiliated with the 
Navy believe some such experiments may 
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Pt* in progress with porpoises.) The ef- 
fective range of so-called “click trains," 
which all dolphins emit for echolocation 
purposes, has not been established, and 
we do not yet know how far such trans- 
missions can go and still send back us- 
able information. As Tom Dohl says, the 
sea is rather like a noisy cocktail party. 
Both humans and porpoises can screen 
out extraneous sounds, and it is pre- 
sumed whales can. too. given the extreme 
frequencies at w hich they can pilch their 
click trains and at which their sensitive 
cars will pick up the descriptive echoes. 
Both oceanarium trainers and marine bi- 
ologists feel that techniques of implant- 
ing behavior trains have advanced only 
a few steps beyond the point, say, at 
which Ben Franklin found electricity at 
the end of his kite string, and that the an- 
imals may prove capable of far more so- 
phisticated maneuvers. 

None of these informational needs will 
seem important to people who believe 
there should be no oceanariums, no 
a iuariums, no zoos or any other rc- 
slsaints on animals. This seems an ap- 
propriate place, however, to drop a word 
of i cassurance to antiviviseclionists, who 
often have joined the forever-free groups 
in opposing capture of whales and por- 
poises and the subsequent scientific study 
of the animals. No marine mammals are 
being used in painful laboratory exper- 
iments intended to provide medical ben- 
efits for either man or the animals. Iron- 
ically. the only recorded painful proce- 
dures mr imposed on porpoises were 
Dr. Lilly’s early electrode probes, and 
during his own — and others' search for 
an effective anesthesia technique (the lat- 
ter w as perfected 10 years ago and is used 
for necessary curative surgery). The 
w hales have gone scot-free, and they have 
never been fed anything but fish — no 
smiling porpoises or w insome seals have 
been sacrificed to the killers' supposed 
lust for warm blood. Nor is there any 
“negative reinforcement" the double- 
speak word for physical punishment of 
animals that prove recalcitrant or slug- 
gish in training. 

If one concedes that people are being 
pretty nice to killer whales, a corollary 
question arises: Arc whales being nice to 
people? Was Ted Grillin right when he 
described the killer as "friendly toman"? 
The answer is a tentative yes. No human 
being, so far as is known, has ever been 
killed by a whale, in captivity or in the 
wild. Only two open-sea attacks have 


been reported, and they seem to have 
been accidents. A surfer off Santa Cruz 
had one leg mangled by a killer, who 
seized him — and then let go. The same 
thing happened to a diver in the vicinity. 
Both were swimming among or near sea- 
lion herds, and Forrest Wood suspects 
that is what the w hales thought the sw im- 
mers were — "errors that were quickly 
rectified.” 

The most famous whale incident oc- 
curred at Sea World in 1971. A secre- 
tary, Anne Eckis, fell off the original 
Shaniu while she was riding her for a 
movie crew. Eckis, whose orange and 
hot-pink bikini may have intrigued Sha- 
mu, was butted several times as she tried 
to swim to the show-pool stage. The 
whale finally look her leg in its mouth 
and more or less delivered the frightened 
girl to trainer Kent Burgess. Eckis suf- 
fered minor puncture wounds but in the 
hospital said, "Shamu was just play- 
ing ... if she had wanted to she could 
have bitten my legs off.” 

Navy scientists agree with that eval- 
uation, but oceanarium whale trainers 
are wary. At Marincland of the Pacific, 
in Palos Verdes, Calif., Tom Olten said. 
"We don't get into the water with them 
much." Sea World's Gary Priest agrees, 
and goes further. "These animals are 
dangerous to be around," he says. "If 
we are upset on a ride, we've learned one 
thing: never try to swim to safety. Flight 
seems to trigger a chase mechanism in 
killer whales. You become prey instead 
of the friendly trainer." Sea World's 
whales are never encouraged to bite any- 
thing- "Next time it might be you,” 
Priest says. 

Navy’s Bowers disagrees with 

K 'Priest on several points, includ- 

" ing the "trigger mechanism," 
and Wood wryly notes that flight also 
triggers chase in fish, dogs, cats and small 
boys. Bowers says the trainers often were 
in the water with Ahab and Ishmacl in 
Hawaii and were not molested. However, 
Bowers did report in Deep Ops on the 
w hales' occasional temper tantrums, and 
Priest experienced one such outburst 
while riding a whale named Ramu in 
1971. “He tossed me off, and then bit 
me, or tried to," Priest says. "He cer- 
tainly wasn't trying to eat me — it was 
more like he was saying, ‘Don't fool 
around with me— you're in my territory.’ 
I didn't dare swim in front of him, so I 
tried to sneak around behind him. No 


way. He backed up. and with those big 
flukes knocked me out of the water right 
up on the stage.” 

Even though the killers seem to have 
no taste for man (actually, they have no 
sense of smell or taste, at least as far as 
we understand those terms), they do eat 
seals, sea lions, porpoises and big 
whales— don't they? The overwhelming 
weight of marine scientific opinion is that 
they surely do. a belief based in part on 
the findings of a 1 9th century biologist 
named Daniel Frcderik Eschricht, who 
reported finding fragments of 14 seals 
and 13 porpoises in the belly of a 16-foot 
killer. Sam Houston Ridgway doesn't be- 
lieve it. "I don't think they cat anything 
but fish." Ridgway says. "I was present 
for the capture of Ishmacl and Ahab. and 
for a week divers worked among the 25 
whales we had in the net. making selec- 
tions. Even though the whales weren’t 
fed. they showed no inclination to attack 
or eat the divers. Although there is doc- 
umented scientific evidence of marine 
mammals in killer whale stomach con- 
tents, I have yet to find anyone who has 
actually seen a killer whale eat a seal, a 
sea lion, a porpoise or another whale. At 
Point Mugu one of our sea lions found a 
way to sneak into the whale tank and 
browse the bottom for food. The w hales 
certainly knew he was there but they not 
only didn't attack him, every now and 
then they'd drop him a fish!" 

Dr. Keyes, Ridgway's friend and col- 
league. takes pained exception to this 
view . "Our laboratory people have seen 
them eat all the smaller mammals Sam 
mentions," Keyes says. "In fact, they be- 
lieve that between salmon runs these an- 
imals are the principal part of the whales' 
diet in coastal waters of the eastern Pa- 
cific." The Ridgway theory is hard to 
square with the "mistaken identity" at- 
tacks off California, unless the whales 
were just indulging in some rough play. 
Even if Ridgway is right and the animals 
do not eat other mammals, a recent and 
convincing eyewitness report indicates 
that they do, indeed, kill for sport. Last 
Jan. 8 Stephen Leatherwood, NUC San 
Diego's marine-mammal specialist, saw 
two killers — a male and a female — delib- 
erately destroy a 4.000-pound elephant 
seal within 45 seconds in three separate 
attacks off Baja California, and then 
swim away without even taking a can- 
ape from the bloody carcass. 

Although folklore is full of stories 
about unprovoked attacks on boats by 

continued 
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whales, there is only one verifiable case 
of major destruction. It was a beauty, 
though. In 1971 Dougal Robertson, his 
wife L.yn, their three children and a crew- 
man. Robin Williams, were sailing the 
43-foot, 19-ton schooner Lucette from 
Panama to Australia. They suddenly 
were set upon by a pod of killers that sank 
the boa’ inexactly one minute but, aston- 
ishingly, showed no interest in its human 
cargo. The Robertsons and Williams en- 
dured 37 days of misery on a life raft be- 
fore being rescued. 

Dave Butcher, a Sea World trainer, be- 
lieves he knows why the whales attacked 
the Lit cel le. “I think a boat in strange 
waters is just something in their environ- 
ment they don’t understand or enjoy and 
want to get rid of," he says. His theory 
is echoed by Dr. Keyes, who notes there 
has never been an incident in Puget 
Sound, which is full of both boats and 
whales. Tom Otten at Marineland pro- 
vides lateral support. "I don’t know 
about boats," he says, “but Orky, our 
biggest killer whale, is skeptical of 
strange forms in unexpected places." 

Orky is a pretty independent whale 
even in training. During a recent visit he 
refused to make a second 23-foot leap 
to touch a suspended ball, first "stand- 
ing up" in the water and circling the tar- 
get, then swimming away. This seemed 
to demonstrate Forrest Wood’s cau- 
tious generalization: “People who have 
worked with porpoises, pilots and kill- 
ers feel that the latter often are more in- 
dependent— and thus less reliable— in 
performing certain behaviors." He em- 
phasizes, however, that every individual 
is different. Clark Bowers says that "kill- 
ers arc less nervous and easier to han- 
dle," an opinion shared by Gary Priest 
and Dave Butcher, w ho think that w hales 
learn more quickly than porpoises. 
"That’s partly because the porpoise must 
first be reassured that he is not in dan- 
ger,” Priest says. "This never seems to 
occur to the whale." 

Assessing animal intelligence is a 
tricky business at best. There are great 
differences among individuals in a single 
species (some chimps are chumps), and 
some species seem to excel at "oddity 
learning” (selecting a triangle from two 
circles, for example), while others react 
more quickly to reversed stimuli. To ap- 
proach human intelligence, however, a 
species would have to possess both in- 
sight and the ability to solve connected 
abstract problems, and thus far no dog, 


chimpanzee, porpoise or whale ever has. 
Scientists think an organized language 
capability may be essential to more ad- 
vanced accomplishments, and only Dr. 
Lilly and his supporters believe other 
mammals possess it. Wood, who was 
host to Dr. Lilly during the latter’s early 
dolphin experiments at Marineland of 
Florida, was dismayed when he read Man 
and Dolphin. "Moving into the unfamil- 
iar fields of behavior, bioacoustics and 
linguistics. Lilly seemed to lose whatever 
critical acumen and scientific skepticism 
he possessed." Wood wrote in Marine 
Mammals and Man. 

Right on, says Dr. Lilly, who since 
1964 has been tripping on LSD in an ef- 
fort to raise his own consciousness to the 
level he feels exists in toothed whales. In 
a remarkable interview in Penthouse last 
September. Lilly talked darkly of ocean- 
ariums as "concentration camps," and 
said he had abandoned dolphin research 
in 1967 because man’s own belief systems 
"are so entrenched and so anti-life — anti 
his own life, anti other life in the uni- 
verse — that this isn’t the lime. . . . The 
zoologists have the ear of government, 
and they’ve been put in powerful places. 
They are practical people, ‘the engi- 
neers.’ They are not scientists." 

Even though he is no longer working 
w ith animals, Lilly feels he is getting clos- 
er to them. "A big sperm whale who has 
finished mating and gotten his family 
over with has lots of time for medita- 
tion," Lilly told the interviewer. "He’s 
got six times the brainpower for medi- 
tation that we have. . . . It’s probably a 
much higher form of consciousness than 
any we can conceive of, and it’s prob- 
ably extremely alien to us. I’ve gotten 
into some spaces with acid in isolation 
that probably resemble some of the 
spaces they’ve been in." Perhaps some- 
day Dr. Lilly will peak and realize his 
ambition to talk to a sperm whale. The 
question then may be: Will the whale 
talk to him? As Lilly himself has said, 
explaining his loss of interest in chim- 
panzees, "Why waste your time on small- 
brained animals?" 

Meanwhile, the "engineers" will con- 
tinue seeking data on toothed-whalc in- 
telligence on less celestial levels: ocean- 
ariums and collectors will continue their 
rescue efforts; and Americans w ill remain 
enraptured by these delightful animals 
and will forgive them their failure to 
speak out against inflation and to nego- 
tiate world peace. end 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week July 21-27 


dies, with a clocking of 48.7. Bolding was entered in 
the 4 JO- meter hurdles, which he won in 48.3. hut by 
agreement was also limed for the longer distance. 
At the same meet RICK WOHLHUTER took the 
800 in 1:46.2. -SAM COLSON won the javelin with 
a 242 5’ cllort. JOHN POWELL threw the discus 
210 4-. DWIGHT STONES soared 7'4%* in the 
high jump and FRANCTE LARRIEU won the 
women's I. SIX) in 4:13.9. 


bicycling JOHN ALLIS of Cambridge. Mass, 
covered the IlS-milc course in 4:29:57 to win the 
men's National Road Race in Pontiac. Mich. The 
women's )4. 5-mile road race went to JANE ROB- 
INSON of Seattle in 1:53:30. 

BOATING DORA IV. a 61-foot sloop owned by 
Lynn Williams of Chicago, was the overall and Class 
A winner of the 50th annual 298-mile Port Huron-to- 
Mackinac Island yacht race. The sloop's elapsed 
lime was 51:21 :57, which was corrected to 49:19:46. 

bowling Rolling a 203 final in the Houston-Scr- 
toma Open. TOMMY HUDSON of Akron defeat- 
ed lour veteran Bill Beach by 1 1 pins for the $5,000 
first prize. 

fencing The SOVIET UNION won the Grand Prix 
des Nations in the world championships in Greno- 
ble, France. ILDIKO BORIS of Hungary took the 
women's individual foil title, and the U.S.S.R. the 
team event. Sweden's ROLF I DLING retained his 
menYmdiy idual epic crown as his country won the 


pro FOOTBALL WFL: In the l ast, Florida re- 
mained undefeated, blazing past Houston 1 5-3. The 
New York Stars shone in a 17 15 s ictory over the 
Philadelphia Bell for their first win, while the Jack- 
sonville Sharks were cooked by the Southern Cal- 
ifornia Sun 22-19. Birmingham and Chicago con- 
tinued undefeated in the Central Division, the 
Americans flagging the Memphis Southmen 58-33, 
and the Fire consuming the Portland Storm 29-22. 
Detroit remained winless, the Hawaiians putting the 
blocks to the Wheels 36-16. 

GOLF BOBBY NICHOLS shot a final-round 68 to 
win the S200.000 Canadian Open at Port Credit. On- 
tario. Nichols* 270 total, 10 under par. beat John 
Schlcc and Larry Ziegler by four strokes and as- 
sured him of a spot in the four-man World Series of 
Golf, which is played at Akron's Firestone C.C.. 
Nichols' home course. 

CAROLE JO SKA LA fired a final-round 73 for a 54- 
hole total of 212, four under par and four strokes 
up on second-place Jane Blalock, to win the $35,000 
Wheeling (W. Va.) Classic at Oglebay Park, 


HARNESS RACING BUCKEYE COUNT (S42.80), 
a Swedish trotter driven by compatriot Hakan Wall- 
ner, beat out a field of Hambletonian 3-year-olds in 
the $63,665 Gold Cup at Vernon Downs. He cov- 
ered the mile in 2:00‘r„ three-quarters of a length 
ahead of Christopher T. 


HORSE RACING -Nelson Bunker Hunt's DAHLIA 
($3.75). ridden by Lester Piggott, became the first 
repeat winner of the $290,640 King George VI and 


Queen Elizabeth Slakes at Ascot. The French- 
trained 4->car-old filly galloped the I '/i miles in 
2:33.03, finishing 2V4 lengths ahead of Highclere, a 
fill y owned by Queen Elizabeth II. 

RUFFIAN ($2,601. Jacinto Vasquez up. won the 
$104,480 Sorority Stakes at Monmouth Park, set; 
ling a stakes record of 1 :09 for six furlongs. Hot N' 
Nasty was second. 2& lengths back. 


MILEPOSTS HIRED: To manage the Chicago Cubs 
for tne rest of the season. JIM MARSHALL, who 
had been third-base coach after six years of man- 
aging in the Chicago farm system. He replaces Whi- 
ley Lockman, who became director of p layer de- 
velopment. 

NAMED: CLYDE KING. 50. to manage the At. 
lama Braves for the remainder of the season. King 
managed the San Francisco Giants in 1969-70. 



FACES IN THE CROWD 



EARL BROWN, of Mid 

dletown (Pa.) Area 
High, scored his third 
straight double at the 
Class B state track and 
field finals, taking the 
100-yard dash in 9.6 
and the 220 in 21.9, 
both state records. He 
also anchored the win- 
ning 880-yard relay 
team with a 20.3 split. 


JANE FINDUNG, a 

senior at Valparaiso 
(Ind.) High, set a na- 
tional scholastic soft- 
ball throw record of 
251' 10" to qualify for 
the first state girls' prep 
track meet, then won 
the title with a toss of 
232'9*. She is the first 
Valparaiso student to 
win a state track title. 



ORLANDO GONZALEZ, 

22, a first baseman for 
the University of Mi- 
ami. received ihe Lefty 
Gomez Plate Award as 
the nation's outstand- 
ing college player. An 
All-America. Gonzalez 
batted .402 and stole 62 
bases last season, an 
NCAA record, before 
signing with Cleveland. 


JUNIUS CHATMAN, a 

graduate of Huguenot 
High in Richmond. 
Va., won the state AAA 
singles tennis champi- 
onship after completing 
a 19-0 season. Chat- 
man, who was 35-3 the 
pasi two seasons, will 
attend the University of 
North Carolina on a 
tennis scholarship. 





EVA SCHUTT, 4 I . of 

Tucson, combined 
games of 267, 279 and 
265 for an 811 total, 
third-highest three- 
game scries ever record- 
ed in Women's Interna- 
tional Bowling Con- 
gress competition. 
Schult, who averages 
188. was only seven pi ns 
shy of the record. 



peter hoyt, 29.of Al- 
tamonte Springs. Fla., 
broke his own world 
record in the one-keg 
beer-barrel throw with 
a heave of 45' 8" at the 
1 9th Annual Highland 
Games and Gathering 
of Scottish Clans at 
Grandfather Moun- 
tain, N.C. The previ- 
ous mark was 38' 2*. 
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19 t h h ole the readers take over 


MASTER THIEF 

Sir: 

Congratulations to SI and Mark Mulvoy 
for giving due recognition to Lou Brock (A 
Nice Place to Visit, July 22). After reading 
numerous articles about pitchers with flashy 
won-lost records or newly found home-run 
hitters, it is a pleasure to find one about a 
consistent ballplayer such as Brock. Base 
running is still the most exciting part of base- 
ball and provides the entertainment we fans 
arc often deprived of. 

Tom Patterson 

Fairview. N.J. 

Sir: 

Lou Brock earns his paycheck: he is truly 
an asset to the game of baseball. Undoubt- 
edly he will lead the Cardinals to the Na- 
tional League pennant, while at the same 
time breaking Maury Wills' record for sto- 
len bases. 

An item you overlooked, though, was that 
St. Louis also has a good pitching staff. With 
Lynn McGlothcn already having won 12 
games, John Curtis coming around 
and Bob Gibson ofT to another terrible start 
(which means he'll have another fine year), 
how can the Cards lose? 

Mark Mil i ir 

Woodridge, III. 

Sir: 

Lou Brock is not only a thief on the base 
paths, he is a thief in the field. In a recent 
Monday night game, two out. men on sec- 
ond and third, he robbed Johnny Bench of 
at least a double with a brilliant leaping catch 
off the wall. In the next inning Brock, the 
leadoff batter, singled up the middle. After 
dancing around at first, he broke for second 
base. But then Bench evened the score, nail- 
ing Brock with a perfect peg. 

Dennis Cameron 

Vass. N.C. 

Sir: 

Lou Brock is without a doubt the premier 
base stealer in the majors. His goal of over- 
taking Maury Wills' 12-year-old record of 
104 stolen bases in 165 games is very impres- 
sive. But in the Class A Northwest League, 
Reggie Thomas of the Portland Mavericks 
reigns as the supreme swiper of them all. In 
1973 Reggie set a league record of 71 thefts 
in only 66 games, 27 more than the previous 
record for a short season. 

In our first 27 games this year Reggie has 
stolen 32 bases and been thrown out only 
eight limes. Unlike Brock, who steals only 
off the pitcher, Reggie steals off the pitcher, 
the catcher, the second baseman and the 
shortstop. Fveryone on the field knows he's 
going, which eliminates the element of sur- 


prise. Thomas has stated that not only will 
he break his own league record of 71, he is 
shooting for a world record of 120 thefts in 
our 84-game season. 

Dave Blackioro 
Coach 

Portland Mavericks 

Portland. Ore. 

DOMESDAY 

Sir: 

After reading J. D. Reed's article about 
the Superdome (The Louisiana Purchase , 
July 22), I think the answer to the question, 
"Where did it come from?" is fairly obvi- 
ous. It was conceived and seemingly forced 
upon the people of Louisiana by a handful 
of egomaniacs. The name should be changed 
from Superdome to Super Ripoff. 

Lionard Paui. 

North Charleston. S.C. 

Sir: 

It's too bad that the Superdome Com- 
mission could not be renamed the New 
Orleans Power Commission and the 
Superdome turned into a generating sta- 
tion for electricity (approximate cost. SI60 
million) to provide cheap power for the 
city of Mardi Gras for the next century. 
That would be of benefit to all. not just the 
idle affluent. 

Robert C. Service 

Hanover. Mass. 

Sir: 

Why not dome over the entire state of Lou- 
isiana? Central air conditioning could be 
provided by Dave Dixon. All that lip-flap- 
ping provides a nice breeze. 

Brian Boyd 

Santa Claru, Calif. 

Sir: 

Taking an educated guess. I would say that 
the New Orleans Superdome will be a sure 
success. Since almost anything can be played 
under the one roof and assuming some 200 
events or more a year, it shouldn't be hard 
to pay back the SI63 million cost. 

Congratulations to Buster Curtis, Dave 
Dixon and all the other backers of a wonder 
in its own time. 

Brian Wilson 

Tulsa 

NO PLACE LIKE HOME 

Sir: 

I take offense at the description of Bos- 
ton's Fenway Park as a "misshapen slattern 
of a stadium" ( Rising to the Grand Old Oc- 
casion, July 15). As a transplanted Bosto- 
nian, I have attended games at more mod- 
ern stadiums. It seems they were built for 


everyone but the fans. Even in the best seals 
you'd be closer to the action silting on the 
moon. Long live comfy, cozy, natural, neat 
and lovable Fenway! 

Frank FaL-Lkner 

New York City 

WASTED EFFORT 

Sir: 

It is truly sad when a line writer's effort is 
wasted on a meaningless event. Such was the 
case with Curry Kirkpatrick (Judged in the 
W orld's Court, July 22). 

The world amateur basketball champion- 
ship., like other so-called amateur interna- 
tional competitions (including the Olym- 
pics). were plagued by politics, poor offici- 
ating and a great number of athletes about 
as amateur as Jack Nicklaus. 

Until the United States is allowed to send 
its best athletes the pros), or closer re- 
strictions are put on foreign participants ( i.e., 
the Russians), the United States should stay 
out of international competition and Mr. 
Kirkpatrick should direct his considerable 
talents toward more worthy subjects. 

James P. Johnston 

W'auneta, Neb. 

POINTED REMARKS 

Sir: 

Joe Marshall's article Ball that Glitters 
May Be Gold (July 22) is myopic, to say the 
least. He mentions that six games were 
played but describes only five of them. He 
complains about low scoring but doesn't 
mention the Memphis-Detroit game in which 
the most points were scored ( Memphis won 
34 15). 

Most Memphians would agree that Bir- 
mingham has a good team and can only get 
better with more NFL standouts joining next 
year. But don't overlook the Southmcn 
they also have some good NFL players 
signed for next year. 

Don W. Korie Jk. 

Memphis 

DUTCH OR DEUTSCHE 

Sir: 

Much as I appreciated your extensive 
coverage of World Cup 1974, particularly 
the magnificent photography, I take excep- 
tion to your analysis of the Dutch demise 
( The Orange Clockwork Slops, July 22). 
I. too. was captivated by Holland and 
wore orange on soccer's Super Sunday. Nev- 
ertheless. a Netherlands lean is detected in 
your neglect of a fine West German team. 
German Manager Helmut Schon invented 
total football. Not to even mention Hans 
Vogts' defense of Cruyff was bad enough, 
but calling Gerhard Muller obsolescent was 
outrageous in view of Dcr Bomber's clutch 
continued 
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Baseball 

Hank Aaron INI 

Dick Allen 4AE 
Johnny Bench 3N4 

Loo Brock 10N4 

Roberto Clemente 8N1 
Bob Gibson 10N3 
_Regg 'e Jackson 9A3 
Mickey Lohch 6AS 



Wiine Mays 6N2 
_Brooks Robinson 1A1 


Pete Rose 3Nt 
Ron Santo 4A4 
. Tom Seaver 6N1 

Basketball 

-Nate Archibald I8B1 
Wilt Chamberlain 7Bt 


—Walt Frazier 9B2 
■l ohn Havlicek3Bi 

Connie Hawkins I4B42 

_ Soencer Haywood 15824 
Julius Erving 17B1 



Kareem Abdul-Jabbar 8B1 

_Pete Maravich 101 
Jed Peine 16B2 
Willis Reed 9B3 

Oscar Robertson 882 

Jerry Vltest 7B2 

Sidney Wicks 1661 

Football 

Fred Bnetnikoh 9A25 

George Blanda 9A16 
-Terry Bradshaw 13N12 
■ l ohn Brockinglon 7N42 


Larry Brown 16N43 
— Dick Butkus S3N51 
— -Larry Csonka 7A39 

Len Dawson 6A16 

Roman Gabriel S8N 1 8 

Joe Greene 13N7S 

BobGnese 7A12 

— franco Harris 13N32 

-Ron Johnson t tN30 

Willie Lanier 6A63 

Bob Lilly 5N74 

Spider Lockhart 1 1N43 

Mercury Morris 7A22 

Joe Namath S8A12 

Alan Page 9N88 




Gale Sayei s 3N40 

O J Simpson 2A36 

—Roger Staubach 5N12 

Charley Taylor 16N42 

John Umtas 10A19 

Paul tterlield 7A42 

Tennis 

—Arthur Ashe 1T2 
Billy Jean King ITS 
_ Rod Laver 1T1 
KenRosewall 1T3 

Stan Smith 1T4 

Other Sports 

Olga Korbut 4237 

Janet Lynn 786 

—Johnny Miller 787 
-Mark Spitz 4022 
Secretariat 784 


Please send me the Superstar posters I've 
checked on the left at $2 00 each or at your 
special otter ot 3 for $5.00 (and $1 50 for 
each additional poster). I've indicated how 
many of each I want. 

1 enclose $ for posters, 

plus 5Q« to cover postage and handling 

□ Cash □ Check □ Money Order 
Note: These big full-color posters measure 

2 ft. x 3 ft. and are rolled and shipped in 
crush-proof tubes to prevent damage. 

Sports Illustrated 

P.O. Box 149, Holmes, Pa. 19043 


4 weeks lor delivery) 
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of crucial goals. Hoep Holland! is well de- 
served. So is Deutschland ja! ja! ja! 

Douglass Cofrin 

Milwaukee 

Sir: 

Because the article tended to sing the prais- 
es of the defeated Dutch and to neglect the 
heroics of the victorious West Germans, you 
may be overwhelmed with protest letters. But 
1 thank you for looking out for the little 
guy — Holland, in this case. 

Little guys seldom achieve the limelight. 
Merely reaching the World Cup final was a 
herculean feat for the Dutch, although it 
didn't surprise me that much. For two 
years — 1971-1973 — 1 lived in The Nether- 
lands. In 1971 a Dutch club won the Europe 
Cup. That was a fine hour for the country. 
Another came in 1972 at the Olympics with 
speed-skating gold medals. 

So let the irate letters go unnoticed. The 
West Germans, after all, won. Any who are 
Dutch, any who know the Dutch, must thank 
Clive Gammon for capturing the high hopes 
of a gallant little guy. 

SrEVEN Beck 

Ogden, Utah 


Sir. 

Clive Gammon is to be congratulated on 
his fine articles on the World Cup. 1 found 
it disappointing that the final match was not 
televised in the U.S. Except for closed-cir- 
cuit TV (TV/Radio, July 8) or occasional 
brief replays on the evening news programs, 
people in the U.S. were unable to see the 
most popular sporting event in the world. 
As I sat in a crowded theater watching the 
final match along with more than 2,000 oth- 
er enthusiastic fans, I became convinced that 
soccer and television are not as incompatible 
as our major networks seem to think. Amer- 
icans arc sports fans and they certainly would 
have appreciated the splendid performances 
of the Holland and West German teams. Jo- 
han Cruyff is every bit the charismatic ath- 
lete that Bobby Orr or Joe Namath is. 

Robf.rt VanVranken 

Elnora, N.Y. 


MOTOCROSS WORDS 

Sir: 

Congratulations to SI and Barry McDer- 
mott for the fast and interesting coverage of 
the Hang Ten U.S. Moto-Cross Grand Prix 
in Carlsbad, Calif. {It's Easier to Get Hurt 
than to the Top, July 22). 1 waited all week 
to find out the results of this race, and SI 
was the first place I saw them. 

David Watson 

Kingsville, Texas 

HORSE OF A DIFFERENT COLOR 

Sir: 

Re Scorecard (July 8 ), you went into great 
detail describing the 113th running of the 


Queen's Plate on a rainswept Saturday. True, 
the day turned out to be a dismal one for 
the Queen Mother. However, I find it hard 
to believe that this horse race is "the most 
famous sporting event in Canada.’’ If any 
red-blooded Canadian were asked, his an- 
swer would undoubtedly be the Grey Cup, 
which involves not only Toronto's elite (as 
docs the “oldest horse race in North Amer- 
ica”) but is a spectacle that embraces a whole 
nation. Unfortunately, no horse race can ac- 
complish nearly as much. 

Bob Sofalir 

Vienna, Ontario 

DEDICATED PLAYER 

Sir: 

After Gary Player's magnificent perfor- 
mance in winning his third British Open 
Championship ( Gary Player's Expo, July 
22), it is time the world of sport recognized 
this extraordinary athlete for what he is: the 
finest golfer the game has ever produced. 

Few have excelled in their chosen profes- 
sion to the extent that Mr. Player has. With 
all due respect to the talents of both men, 
Bobby Jones won his titles before the game 
reached its present level of competitiveness 
and sophistication, and Jack Nicklaus has 
used his formidable physical attributes to 
overpower the game. Since Big Jack is a rel- 
atively young man, it would seem a bit pre- 
mature to label him the best ever, despite 
his incredible 14 major victories. 

Success will not spoil Gary Player. He paid 
his dues on the less glamorous European tour 
and is now fully realizing the rewards of 
many years of sacrifice. I am convinced that 
sometime in the not-too-distant future he will 
surpass the achievements of both Nicklaus 
and Jones. I Ic has too much dedication, com- 
petitive spirit and self-discipline to fall short. 

Gene Jennings 

Dallas 

Sir: 

Although it is a bit early, I nominate Gary 
Player as Sportsman of the Year. He has 
more than amply proven himself an out- 
standing athlete, one to be envied for his skill 
and admired for his hard work and dedica- 
tion. He has been a fair competitor and, as 
his televised remarks after the British Open 
prove, a fair and concerned man. He not only 
says what he believes is right, he practices 
those beliefs, which is not always an easy 
thing to do. Gary Player is a sportsman in 
every sense of the word. 

Deborah L. Dean 

Glendale, Calif. 

BUD'S FLOWERING 

Sir: 

In the recent article Traps in an Open Field 
(June 10), Dan Jenkins discussed at some 
length Sam Snead's failure ever to win the 
U.S. Open. He dealt especially with the 1939 
continued 
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ANSEL ADAMS 
Images 1923-1974 
Photographs by Ansel Adams, fore- 
word by Wallace Stegner. The giant 
of American photography has se- 
lected the finest works of his ca- 
reer to date and has personally 
supervised every step of the print- 
ing of this magnificent book. The 
extraordinary presence that char- 
acterizes every Adams photograph 
lives in these pages. 120 duotone 
ills. 128 pp. 1 6*/s x 13 3 ,'4 ins. Slip- 
cased. $65.00 until 12/31/74 ; $75.00 
thereafter. 

KAHLIL GIBRAN 
His Life and World 
By Kahlil Gibran and Jean Gibran. 
With extracts from never-before- 
published letters and diaries, the 
poet's cousin and namesake, and 
his wife reconstruct the intellectual 
and emotional growth of young 
Gibran. The volume is enhanced 
with numerous photographs of 
Gibran and his contemporaries, 
plus many reproductions of the 
poet's own paintings and draw- 
ings. 100 b & W ills. 352 pp. 7 x 10 
ins. $12.50. Ready in October. 


GUSTAV KLIMT 
A Calendar for 1975 
Thirteen dazzling fine-art repro- 
ductions of Klimt paintings make 
this large wall calendar a work of 
art in itself, a gorgeous gift, and a 
bargain for framing. 13 color 
plates. 13 3 /s x 18 7 /s ins. 

Boxed, $8.95. Ready in August. 

THE SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
DESK CALENDAR FOR 1975 
Prepared with the cooperation of 
Sports Illustrated, this handsome 
desk calendar is illustrated entirely 
in color with dozens of the liveli- 
est sports pictures from the pages 
of the magazine. Arranged with a 
page for every week and ample 
space for notes and appointments, 
it's the perfect gift for every sports 
fan. 112 pp. in full color. 7 1 /* x 9’/t 
ins. Boxed, $4.95. Ready in August. 

A CLUTCH OF VAMPIRES 
By Raymond T. McNally. The co- 
author of In Search of Dracula and 
discoverer of the authentic Castle 
Dracula presents the very best 
vampire tales from both history 
and literature. Spanning two 
thousand years, it is the most di- 
versified, enthralling collection of 
vampirana ever published. 34 b & w 
ills. 256 pp. 5'/i x 8‘. i ins. $6.95 


EYELIDS OF MORNING 
The Mingled Destinies of 
Crocodiles and Men 
By Alistair Graham and Peter 
Beard. "A hell of a book— beauti- 
fully mounted, quite zany, un- 
doubtedly controversial, enthrall- 
ing." —Eliot Fremont-Smith, New 
York Magazine. "One of the most 
fascinating books on Africa I have 
ever read . . . stunningly handsome." 
—Roger Caras, CBS Radio. 16 
color, 400 b & w ills. 260 pp. 9 x 12 
ins. $22.50 


THE ART OF ANDREW WYETH 

Edited by Wanda Corn. "In this 
lavishly illustrated volume superb 
reproductions are combined with 
perceptive commentaries on his 
work ... a visually rewarding and 
insightful study." — Book-of-the- 
Month Club News. 110 color plates, 
52 b & w ills. 176 pp. 12 x 9 ins. 

$19.95 


OUR WORLD IN SPACE 

Paintings by Robert McCall, text 
by Isaac Asimov, foreword by Ed- 
win E. Aldrin, Jr. After lucidly 
summarizing the way to the moon, 
Isaac Asimov speculates on the 
paths of the future. Artist Robert 
McCall's paintings give specific 
form to the machines, the tech- 
niques, even the way of life of the 
future. 72 color pages, 40 b & w 
ills. 176 pp. 11 x 11 s /b ins. $22.50 
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WE'RE HAVING 

(Jw J . * 

FOR DESSERT. 

Unconventional? Not at all, when it's O. J. 
Simpson, after-dinner-speaking at your 
convention. 

Nothing helps wake up an audience like 
sports stars. And to help you do it we've got 
2,000 of America's top sports people lined 
up in the Sports Illustrated Speakers Bureau. 

Sign one up for a guest appearance at your 
next sales meeting or award dinner. 

Contact Keith Morris, Director, SI Athletes 
Service Program and Speakers Bureau 
(212) 556-3338. 


CHANGE of ADDRESS 
& ORDER FORM 

IF YOU'RE MOVING. PLEASE LET US KNOW 4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 


Attach your present mailing 
label here and fill in your new 
address below. 


MAIL TO SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, TIME & LIFE BUILDING, CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 60611 
FOR FASTER SERVICE 

About this or other matters concerning your subscription-billing, renewal, complaints, 
additional subscriptions, etc , 

CALL TOLL FREE 

800 - 621-8200 

(Illinois: 800-972-8302) 

Subset plion prices in the United Slates Canada Puerto Rico and the 
Caribbean Islands are S 14 a year Military personnel anywhere in 
the world $10 a year, all others $18 a year 

To order SI, check Box: Q new □renewal 
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tournament, in which Sam made an eight on 
the last hole, and just mentioned very brief- 
ly the name of Bud Ward. This is an injus- 
tice to one of the best players the game of 
golf has seen. Bud Ward probably would 
have won the 1939 Open had he not made 
two double-bogey fives on the last nine holes, 
one of them when his ball hit a spectator 
and bounced into a nearly unplayable lie in 
a sand trap. 

Ward won the Amateur in 1939 and 1941. 
He was twice a member of the Walker C up 
team and while still an amateur defeated 
Ben Hogan and Lawson Little on the same 
day in the 1940 San Francisco Match Play 
tournament. 

By the way, the 285 he shot in the 1939 
Open was the lowest score by an amateur in 
that tournament, a record that remained in- 
tact until Jack Nicklnus broke it at Cherry 
Hills in I960. 

In short, my father, Marvin (Bud) Ward, 
was considered by golf authorities one of the 
three or four finest players in the world from 
the late 1930s to the early 1950s. To only ca- 
sually pass over his name when discussing 
the 1939 Open is a very serious oversight. 

Marvin F. (Bui) Ward 
Foster City, Calif. 

CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME 

Sir: 

Re the item in Scori.caRO (July 8) con- 
cerning l lenry Lawrence, the Oakland Raid- 
ers’ 1974 first draft choice, contributing 
SI. 000 to Florida A&M’s athletic depart- 
ment. please Ire advised that Ray Guy. All- 
America, subsequently All-Pro as a rookie 
and the Raiders' first-round pick in 1973. do- 
nated S5.000 of his bonus to the University 
Foundation and Century Club of his alma 
mater. Southern Mississippi. 

Ray is remembered by the USM faithful 
not only as a great athlete he was a start- 
ing safety, backup quarterback, a fantastic 
punter and placckicker and the greatest 
right-handed pitcher in USM baseball his- 
tory— but as one of the finest young men 
ever to walk the campus. 

Dun Graham 

Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Sir: 

Tennessee State University produced sev- 
eral top draft choices this year and three of 
them gave money to the university. These 
fellows were members of the College Divi- 
sion team ranked No. 1 last year. 

In short, a number of college athletes arc 
giving money to their schools. 

Jos* pii Sufi on 

Pulaski, Tenn. 


Address editorial mail to Sports 1: 1 1 stkaud, 
Timi & Ln i Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 
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LoveBug. 

At a special,low $ 2499; 
it% a sweetheart 
of a deal. 


Now you con own your very own 
Love Bug, from Volkswogen. 

The Love Bug comes in two romantic 
colors. Red hot red. And luscious lime green. 
It has lovely racing type wheels. 

And cute block trim. 

But at only $2499*, we can't afford 
to be too generous. 

So if you want one, you'd better 
| hurry. A love like this won't 
* lost forever. 


TO D6 TOO 
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